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WHEN YOU PAY FOR 


STRONG FRAMES 


WHY NOT GET THEM? 


HAT is the weakest part of a frame? 
Ask any old-timer or commercial pro- 
ducer and he will tell you the lugs or ends 
of the top bar. Perhaps there is no greater 
nuisance than to have a lug break on a frame 


filled with perfect comb or full of brood or 


honey. It’s like a sore thumb! 


This break seldom happens with a Lewis 
frame, for these frames are built differently. 
This common frame weakness has been over- 
come by building Lewis frames with a heavier 
patented lug on the top bar, as shown in the 
center illustration. Ask any mechanical engi- 
neer how much this additional thickness built 
into Lewis frames increases their lug strength. 
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The upper picture shows the Better still, if you are not now using these 

Lewis end spacing construction strong Lewis frames with Dadant’s Crimp- 
4 ae that needs no staple for either wired Foundation, send us ten cents to partial- 
| i LT short or long top bar style. The ly cover cost and packing, and we will send one 
| center picture shows the strong free. It will be all set up so you can look it , 

lug in every Lewis frame. over and even put it right into the hive and 

see how it works. No staples needed. See 

how quickly the bees draw out this pure 

wax foundation. 











When you compare prices of frames be 

a sure to compare the frames too. You will 
cr Pp The G. B. Lewis Company celebrates 75 years of always get this strong frame from any Lewis 
BiRM Chg making beehives, in 1938. You will want our Dia- dealer. They will last years longer and cost 
Se mond Anniversary catalog. Write for a free copy less in the end, besides saving hours of time 
at once. in setting up and ready use in the bee yard, 
If you compare the goods when you compare 


the price, you will always buy Lewis Beeware! 
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Summer Meeting at Atlantic 


S INCE announcement was made of the summer meeting at 
Dubuque on June 17 and 18, arrangements have been made by 
lowa beekeepers for another summer meet to be held at the co- 
operative experimental apiary at Atlantic, on Thursday, July 14. 

The Iowa Beekeepers’ Association has extended its support to 
this experimental project from the first and so much interest has 
continued to be manifested that another meeting has been decided 
upon. 

It is the plan to make the occasion much like the one held there 
two years ago when the State Horticultural Society sponsored the 
meeting with fruit and vegetable growers also participating. 

The promising progress with the search for bees which are re- 
sistant to American foulbrood has brought many visitors to Atlan- 
tic and the new Zofka red clover frequently mentioned in this 
magazine is attracting similar interest. Beekeepers generally are 
invited to join with the Lowa organization for a day at the Pellett 
Gardens where the experiments are carried on. 

Visitors should bring a basket lunch since the apiary is about 
three miles to the nearest restaurant. The Association expects to 
serve coffee. We hope to present the program in our July issue. 


Bees Come Back to the Farms 


ECENT developments in the agricultural field have shown a 

tendency to reverse the long-time trend toward highly special- 
ized beekeeping. It has been but a few years since the fruit 
growers discovered how dependent they are upon the bees for the 
pollination of their crops. More and more bees are wanted each 
year by commercial fruit growers. 

Where beekeepers are in position to provide the bees when 
needed, the fruit growers seem to prefer to depend upon them for 
the service. In hundreds of cases, however, the fruit growers have 
found it necessary to become beekeepers in order to meet a pressing 
need for bees in the orchard. 

Now we are beginning to hear that farmers also must make 
some provision for bees if they are to continue a proper rotation 
of crops. KF. B. Paddock, lowa State Apiarist, has been saying for 
some time that a well balanced agriculture under present day con- 
ditions is impossible without honeybees. 
recognize that his contention is correct. 

A few days ago this writer met a large landowner who stated 


Others are coming to 


that he raises about 500 acres of sweet clover on his own land and 
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Monthly, $1.00 a year 


From the office of the managing 
director of the marketing agreement 
for shippers of package bees and 
queens, J. M. Robinson, of Auburn, 
Alabama, comes the report on ship 
ments of bees and queens for 1937. 

The total number of queens shipped 
during the year was 161,989 which 
included the queens, of course, 
which were put in packages. 

There were 207,060 pounds of 
bees shipped during the year. 

Alabama still ranks at the top of 
the list in volume of shipment, al 

] 


though Georgia is a close second and 


Louisiana, Mississippi, Texas and 
California follow in order. 
About the same amount of bees 


and queens are shipped during April 
during May, the total being 
approximately $100,000 worth each 
month with June a weak third, show 
ing $27,000 worth of shipments 
The Managing Director suggests 
that the report is not complete in- 
asmuch as only 56 per cent of the 
breeders reported. It is presumed, 
however, that most of the large 
breeders are included in the report 
o that it does represent somewhere 
near the total volume of shipment 
of bees and queens for the year. 


e 


On April 9 there were scenes of 
great acitivity at my bee yard, but 
it was not the activity of the bees, 

the day was cloudy and a light 
rain was falling. The Third Battalion, 
econd Infantry, United States Army 
camped at the edge of the apiary. 

Arthur Lundstrom, 
Michigan. 


The ancient ‘ vn to have routs 
the enem by pouring bee down upon then 
l I ig " might then 
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“Teh Koche Mit Honig” Thi 
the title in German of a_ book 
published at Innsbruck, by Frau 
Frida Aisch, Austria. We hope later 


to be able to test and present some of 


hese recipes and also to have a 
ranslation made of the book, so that 
may possibly be available in 


English, eventually. 

This book is delightfully gotten up 
and German reading subscribers may 
ecure copies through this office for 
hiity cents. 


~ 
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that he is securing twice that number of colonies of bees to insure 
pollination of the plants and a profitable seed crop. 

Dr. J. N. Martin in a radio broadcast over station WOI, recent- 
ly called attention to the fact that if farmers plant the acreage of 
red clover which the soil conservation act calls for, more than a 
million hives of bees will be needed to pollinate the blossoms. 

Too long ignored as unimportant, the honeybee is coming to be 
regarded as an essential part of American agriculture and there is 
every indication of a rapid expansion in beekeeping in the years 
ahead. It is important that this growth be properly supervised to 
the end that a sound development results. 


—_— ABJ 





That New Bee 


OR some time Dr. Lloyd Watson has been talking of the new 
bee which is to be developed by scientific breeding and which is 
to combine many desirable traits. 

acts coming to light in connection with the cooperative experi- 
ment in disease resistance now entering its fourth year at the 
Pellett Gardens at Atlantic show very clearly the need for such a 
breeding program. 

Some of the bees under test have made a remarkable showing in 
their ability to resist American foulbrood but they are usually lack- 
ing in some desirable quality. ‘Io combine disease resistance with 
gentleness, hardiness, good honey gathering ability, and attractive 
color is a task worthy the best efforts of a master breeder. That 
it can be done is hardly to be doubted in the light of the marvels 
accomplished by breeding in other fields. Whether it will be done 
depends upon the interest of the beekeepers. With sufficient de- 
mand the etlort is likely to continue until success is assured. 


— —A BJ ————cuicuciucnuwwm-— 


The Zofka Red Clover 


LARGE volume of letters continue to come to us asking for 

seed of the Zofka red clover. Since the plant is a new de- 
velopment, but little seed is available anywhere. Dr. Zofka has 
worked for many years in the effort to select a strain of red clover 
with short corolla tubes to permit the honeybees to reach the 
nectar. The result is encouraging since the flower tubes are definite- 
ly shorter and, in many cases, are less in depth than the length of 
the tongue of the honeybee. 

It should be borne in mind, however, that it takes a long time to 
fix a new character. As yet there is great variation in the depth 
of the flower tubes of this plant. They vary all the way from five 
to eight millimeters in depth and it is probable that much selection 
will be necessary before this short flower tube is permanently 
fixed. 

If planted near ordinary red clover where honeybees could visit 
first one and then the other it is probable that cross pollination 
would quickly result in reversion to the former size. 

Letters received from Europe advise us that the supply of seed 


A new bulletin entitled ‘Ladino 
Clover” has recently been issued by 
the Agricultural Extension Service 
of the California College of Agri- 
culture at Berkeley. 


Ladino clover is similar to the 
eastern white Dutch clover but more 
vigorous in growth and suited only to 
wet lands. In California it succeeds 
only under irrigation. In _ suitable 
situations it is a valuable forage crop 
and an important source of bee 
pasture. 

When first brought to this country 
from Italy in 1903 it was given a 
trial in the eastern states and proved 
unsatisfactory. Later, about 1911, it 
was again introduced and planted in 
Idaho where it found a favorable en- 
vironment. Since that time the plant 
has gradually spread over the West. 
It is now to be found in many widely 
separated localities but deserves to 
be far better known. 


We would suggest that readers 
living in irrigated regions send to the 
California College of Agriculture for 
the bulletin and give this clover a 
trial. 

B. A. Madson and J. Earl Coke are 
the authors of the bulletin. 


+ 


My knowledge of bees is very 
meager, as I have been in the busi- 
ness only two years. My first trouble 
started the day the bees arrived. The 
directions on the packages said to 
feed the bees sugar syrup. I did. 
Half the bees were stuck together 
for a few days. When they did get 
loose, some had only three or four 
legs and half their number of wings. 
The second time I bought packages, 
I knew how to feed them. 

The first few times I handled bees 
I was stung. In a few moments my 
eyes were shut and it was hard for 
me to breathe. The remedy was dis- 
covered by accident. I took a few 
stingers out of my coat and put them 
in my arm. The effect was mild, and 
after doing this a few times, I was 
practically immune. 

Orval Silbaugh, 
Wisconsin. 


{This brings up the dangerous discrepancy 
between the way people write who have con- 
siderable information about any practical 
subject and the way it is interpreted by the 
beginner who has no information at all. 
Whenever those of us who know bees write 
about them, we leave out much that would 
help the beginner. When one is engaged in 
teaching others to do something, it is nec- 
essary to explain very carefully, including, 
often, what to the writer may seem to be 
details of small importance. 

Mr. Silbaugh’s suggestions about sting 
often works, but the procedure is not always 
successful.—Editor. ] 
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Good flow on. Prospects best in 
10 years. L. A. Schott, 
Missouri. 
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is very short and entirely insufficient to meet the demand. Only 
very small lots are to be found when any can be had. Thus our 
effort to secure seed from abroad to meet the numerous requests 
has failed. 


It seems probable also that selection will be needed to develop 
a strain suited to American climatic conditions, while establishing 
the short flower tube as a permanent character. Small lots of seed 
are now in the hands of several specialists who are working with 
red clover and it is hoped that their combined efforts will bring 
substantial results. 


In the meantime a larger area has been planted to this crop at 
the experimental apiary of the American Bee Journal at Atlantic, 
lowa. It will be given further test and every effort made to in- 
crease the supply. 


Drug Plants for Bee Pasture 


INCE several plants commonly used in the drug trade are also 
good honey plants, the question is raised whether the combi- 
nation of cultivating drug plants with beekeeping might not be 
profitable. As a rule none of the drug plants are in sufficient de- 
mand to justify their general cultivation but there may be some 
opportunity for profit for the individual who wishes to add some- 
thing to his income in this way. 

There have been several references to coriander in this maga- 
zine of late. Coriander is reputed to be a valuable source of honey 
in some old world countries and large quantities of the seed are 
imported for use in America. While it is probable that few are 
so situated as to make its cultivation profitable, it may well be 
that in exceptional cases it may pay. 

While dandelion is cultivated in many market gardens for the 
leaves to be used for greens, the root only is used in medicine. 
hese are dug in the fall of the second year thus offering one sea- 
son of bloom for the bees. One thousand or more pounds of dry 
roots have been harvested per acre from second year plants. Prices 
vary but the last quotation seen by the writer was about 18 cents 
per pound, 


Catnip is one of the most famous among honey plants and ex- 
travagant claims have been made concerning the amount of honey 
which might be harvested from an acre of this crop. Under favor- 
able conditions as much as a ton of dry flowering tops can be 
harvested per acre. At 20 cents per pound there is some possibility 
of profit in the crop. It is cut with a mowing machine and dried 
in the shade to preserve the green color. 


If the honey yield is as large as some believe it to be, it would 
seem that a beekeeper who is favorably situated might find it 
profitable to combine the growing of this plant for the drug trade 
and for pasture for his bees. 


Horehound, lavender, melissa, sage, and thyme are other drug 
plants worthy of consideration by the beeman who wishes to add 
to his income in this manner. 
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“Canadian Beekeeping” is_ the 
title of a pamphlet for the Ukrainian 
beekeeper by N, Karabut, of which 
the first edition of 1000 copies was 
recently put out by the author. The 
object of the booklet is to give the 
Ukrainian beekeepers an outline of 
the developments and present state 
of Canadian beekeeping. It en- 
deavors to cover the most practical 
points about keeping modern 
trends in beekeeping, preparation of 
honey for market and Canadian regu 
lations affecting the beekeeping in- 
dustry. If you are interested, write 
to N. Karabut, 210 Davidson Street, 
Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada. 


bees, 


+ 
We have received word from the 
Barnet and _ District Beekeepers’ 
Association, in England, that their 


association has recently been bereft 
of both its president and its 
tary. 

Norris Storer 
away April 14, had been secretary 
of the association for twenty-one 
years and was well known for his 
ability as organizer and for his un- 
tiring efforts in building up _ the 
society, F. C. Tidmarsh, whose 
death occurred just three weeks pre 
vious to that of Mr. Toms, was their 
president. 


secre- 


Toms, who passed 
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In drawing foundation I like to 
put a body full of foundation be- 
tween the two brood chambers in 
the 10-frame system after the bees 
are occupying the full comb space in 


both bodies. In this position, the 
foundation is drawn out in record 
time, the comks are stronger and 


tougher, since they will be made in 
part from wax of the old combs from 
the brood area. It is all right also 
to allow a cycle or two of brood to 
emerge from these combs, even if 
you want them for extracting. They 
will stand hot weather and rough 
treatment better. 

Bruce, 
Illinois. 


John 
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A letter from our old friend, A, Z. 
Abushady, whom our older’ sub- 
scribers know well through his pre- 
vious connection with the “Bee 
World,” advises that their Bee King- 
dom League, in Egypt, has. de- 
cided on publishing their magazine, 
“The Bee Kingdom,” in two inde- 
pendent editions, in Arabic for the 
Arabic-speaking world and in English 
for the other countries. This is to 
begin with the May 1938 issue. 

Any of our readers’ interested 
should write for sample copy of the 
magazine which will contain forty 
pages with illustrations and is avail- 
able at a price of 6 shillings per year. 
Mr. Abushady, who is the secretary, 
can be reached at 60, Rue Menasce, 
Alexandria, Egypt. 


ho 
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My Two Queen System 


By I. L. Swain, 


Washington. 


hive I have 


past eight 


been 
years 


HE two-queen 
using for the 
differs from any other I have ever 
read about. The system has two 
objects: the building up of a large 
force of field bees before the main 
honeyflow begins, and the requeen- 
ing of the colony without dequeening. 
Further than this it is a good swarm 
preventive. The various manipu- 
lations have almost all been picked 
up from articles I have found from 
time to time in the bee journals. 
I have combined them into what I 
think is a fine combination to use 
where conditions are similar to ours 
here in the Yakima Valley, where we 
have a long spell of very little or no 
nectar in the flowers between the 
fruit bloom, generally in early April, 
and the main honeyflow in July. 
In following this system you will 
require only one extra piece of 
equipment for each hive so used— 





Above—-The screen, at left, and the hive, 
at right, are referred to in the article as 
No. 1 and No. 2, respectively. 


At right—The hives, from left to right, 
are referred to in the article as Nos. 3, 4, 5. 


a double screen to be used between 
two hive bodies. This screen (No. 
1) is almost identical to the Sheppard 
super cleaner which was recom- 
mended by Sheppard some years ago. 
The upper side of the screen faces 
the camera, and the entrance for the 
upper story can be seen at the left 
end of the screen as pictured here. 
Any one with a power saw can make 
these screens at a small cost, and 
making the outside dimensions 16%” 
x20” and the rim 1%” wide as they 
are in the photo, the screen will fit 
both eight and ten frame hives, as 
you can see (No. 2). 

To build this screen you will re- 
quire two pieces of screen wire each 
16”x20” and sixteen pieces of wood 
(pine preferred), all %” thick and 
1%” wide, except the center piece 


which is 8” wide. Of these strips 
you will require four 20” long, 
four 6%” long, two 16%” long, 





three 12%” long, two 5%” long 
and the center’ piece which is 
16%” by 3” wide and, of course, 


%” thick. These will nail together 
so all corners overlap and will make 
a strong, serviceable, framed screen, 
which we have always used for a 


moving screen in our _ pollination 
work, and can be used as a super 
cleaner, or some may wish to use 


them for escapes. As you will no- 
tice, this screen in the picture is 
equipped with an escape, and a metal 
slide that can be operated from out- 
side the hive which opens or closes 
the escape. I much prefer a solid 
board for the escape, as the bees do 
not find the opening in the escape so 
well where screen is used. 

This screen should always. be 
double with %” space between the 
two screens. I have known of queens 
being mated above a single screen 
but in my experience there were a 
great many more cells that did not 
hatch, and a great many more virgins 
that were lost after emerging when 
using single screens. The bees, be- 
ing able to reach each other through 
the single screen, were aware there 
was a queen below and did not take 
the trouble to raise one. 

Now as to the manipulations, this 
system is very flexible and can be 
adopted to almost any conditions. I 
will describe my methods, step by 
step, with an average colony which 
has a two year old queen and ten 
frames of brood at the time we wish 
to requeen, which with me is during 
and just following the fruit bloom. 

You will understand, of course, 
that if you rear your own queens, 
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The hives, left to right, are 


you will have to start your cell build- 
ing and finishing colonies so as to 
have ripe cells at the right time, or 
if you buy laying queens you must 
order them so they will arrive at 
the proper time. Also, if you run 
your colonies in single story, you will 
have to add one story. I do not think 
much of a colony that has not out- 
grown a single story brood nest at 
the close of the fruit bloom. 

To start the manipulations I go to 
the colonies four or more days be- 
fore I wish to divide them and slip 
a queen excluder between the two 
stories of brood (No. 3). Thus I 
have only one hive body to look 
through in finding the queen, as 
absence of eggs in one tells me that 
she is not there. In fact, it often is 
not necessary to find her at all as 
the queenless story may have the 
right amount of bees and brood to 
make the division. The queen is left 
in the lower story and brood and bees 
sufficient to start a nucleus are left 
in the upper story, both stories be- 
ing given enough honey to keep them 
going. Three frames of mostly sealed 
brood should be used in the nucleus 
avoiding as much as possible eggs 
and very young larvae, as a con- 
siderable number of bees left with 
this division will go back home and 
the remaining bees may not take 
care of the young larvae, The heat 
coming up from the colony below 
will help the new colony along until 
more of the sealed brood emerges. 
Of course, the amount of brood you 
use in forming this nucleus will vary 
according to the condition of the 
colony; if the colony is weak, take 
only two frames so as not to set it 
back too much, but if the colony is 
strong and likely to swarm, you may 
take as high as six or eight frames 
which will go a long way toward pre- 
venting swarms. 

Assuming that we have the divi- 
sion right, we set the excluder aside 
and place the double screen between 
the two hive bodies, leaving the en- 
trance in the screen so it serves the 
upper story and points to the rear 
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referred to a No t = 


of the hive. We now have the con- 
dition shown in No. 4 which you will 
note is a rear view showing the 
screen in place and a piece of sheet 
iron slipped in the entrance of the 
screen to be used for an alighting 
board for the bees and the virgin 
when she goes on her mating flight. 

If my experience is good for any- 
thing, two days is the best time to 
wait to introduce a ripe cell to this 
If there 
is no honeyflow at the time, it is 
best to feed this queenless part, be- 


queenless part of the hive. 


ing careful not to let any syrup drip 
through to the parent colony as that 
will likely start robbing. You handle 
this queenless part in every way the 
same as if it were an increase set off 
by itself. You have the advantage 
of the heat below helping the little 
nucleus along and the two colonies 
have the same odor at all times which 
helps you when you unite them later. 
If you wish to examine the parent 
colony, below, lift the upper story, 
screen and all, and set it on any 
empty hive body directly behind so 
the field force can find their entrance. 
If the parent colony prospers as 
it should, the lower story will soon be 
too small to hold it so we set the top 
story off ana add one story to the 
parent (No. 5). If the new queen 
builds up very fast, you may have to 
add another super of brood comb 
to her part, always keeping the 
screen between the two queens. 
Now, we will assume that you have 
a young laying queen in this upper 
part of the hive and the honeyflow is 
just starting, the bees, therefore, re 
quiring super room for the surplus 
honey that is coming in. We treat 
the hive as in No. 5, by setting off 
the top brood nest, screen and all, 
placing a queen excluder over the 
lower brood nest or parent colony, 
placing at least two full depth supers 
on this excluder, and on top of all 
we place the brood ne containing 
queen. We discard the 
screen that has been under this and 
ise a queen excluder in its place and 


the new 


we have the combination you see in 


No. 6, which is a rear view. One 
thing this picture fails to show is 
that the upper brood nest and ex- 
cluder are pushed forward just 
enough to allow the rear entrance 
that they are used to. 

Now, we have this condition (No. 
6): The bees from the two queens 
have to store honey in the one set 
of supers. If you think the bees 
from the upper brood nest will not 
store in these supers below their 
queen excluder, take my word for 
it—they will not hesitate at all. Do 
not put one of the supers on top of 
the brood nest of the new queen. 
That would defeat the object of the 
manipulation which is to get the bees 
from both brood nests to working 
peacefully in the one set of supers, 
the two or more surplus supers are 
to get distance between the two 
queens. The bees all have the same 
seent on account of the screen and 
they mingle with very little con- 
fusion. This manipulation must be 
made during the honeyflow. 

Provided you have had no hard 
luck, the queens should have a com- 
bined brood nest of from twenty to 
thirty frames of brood. If your 
honeyflow does not last long you will 
want to cut down on this brood so 
as not to raise too many bees to be 
consumers after the honeyflow is over. 
So, in about seven days, you take 
off the upper brood nest with its new 
queen, take off the surplus supers 
right down to the brood nest of the 
parent colony and set the brood nest 
with the new queen on top of the 
parent colony with no excluder be- 
tween. The excluder and_ surplus 
supers go above the now three-story 
brood nest (No. 7). The top super 
is still pushed forward so the bees 
have a rear entrance, as we do not 
want to cause any confusion if pos- 
sible. 

These last two manipulations have 
been done with as little disturbance 
to the bees as possible, the idea be- 
ing to get the two queens together 
by easy stages without losing either 
queen. I do not hunt out and kill 
the old queen, but leave the bees 
to take care of that. I find from 
90 per cent to 95 per cent of these 
colonies are headed by the new queen 
when I examine them the next 
spring, Some few will have both 
queens. 

After these queens have been to- 
gether for a week, I feel safe in tear- 
the brood nest apart and reducing it 
to two stories or one if you wish to 
operate with single story brood nests. 
At this same time, you may close this 
rear entrance if you wish, though I 
generally leave it open until the next 
trip to the yard so as not to cause 
too much disturbance at one time. 
Some have expressed the opinion 
that there will be some drifting when 
these rear openings are closed. This 
will be true if you close one opening 
and leave the others open, but if 
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all are closed at the same time, the 
bees will cluster on the back of the 
hive for a time, then form a line and 
march to the lower entrance. 

The colony is now in its normal 
condition (No. 8). All the brood and 
queen or queens are in the bottom 
two or one stories above which is all 
honey and surplus brood, separated 
from the brood nest by the excluder. 

Now you will notice that while we 
have been requeening this colony, it 
has at no time been queenless. If 
you lost the first cell introduced, or 
if the virgin came up missing, you 
simply raise a little fresh brood from 
the parent and start over. You will 
not have to inspect both parts in ex- 
changing combs unless you wish to, 
as they are both parts of the same 
parent colony. If you wish to re- 
queen and strengthen a small colony 
that has not enough brood to divide, 
you simple find a strong colony that 


can spare brood and bees and you 
set your nucleus above the screen of 
the small colony with this borrowed 
brood. Again if the parent colony 
should supersede while you also have 
the new queen in the upper brood 
nest, you can use one of these new 
queens to requeen same failing queen 
in the yard. We always have use 
for some new queens and I keep 
several of these colonies with their 
two new queens, separated by ex- 
cluders, on tap as long as I may have 
use for an extra queen. 

If, as sometimes happens, you 
utterly fail to get a new queen above 
the screen and it gets too late to in- 
troduce a cell, pull out the screen, 
place a newspaper in its place and 
you have just what you started with. 

The honey producer seldom has 
time, or at least takes time, to keep 
records that will tell just what ad- 
vantage he derives from various 
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Wax Separators 


By E. L. Sechrist, 


Tahiti. 


HERE is one practicable method 

of removing these masses of melt- 
ed wax from capping melter honey, 
but it must be used before this honey 
has cooled or entered the main part of 
the honey from the extractor. Half- 
liquid particles of wax will become 
globules and droplets when mixed 
with cold honey. If, however, the 
mass of melted wax and slumgum is 
held together and kept warm in the 
basket of a properly made and used 
wax separator until all the finely 
divided bits have combined into a 
uniformly smooth liquid, then the 
wax will separate completely from 
the honey, and run off freely, to be- 
come a solid mass of wax, ready for 
market. The honey, too, will be 
clean and free from these trouble- 
some small wax globules and drop- 
lets. 

But if the mass of wax and honey 
from the usual capping melter, such 
as the Petersen type, or the type 
with a grid of triangular tubes and 
an outlet for honey and wax at the 
bottom of the melter, is merely run 
through the usual type of wax and 
honey separator, or if the wax is 
permitted to remain on top of the 
mass until it solidifies, not only will 
the honey be injured in quality but 
it will still be polluted with these 
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tiny masses of wax. If such honey is 
sold and used in crystallized form, 
the wax in it will give no particular 
trouble, although the honey will 
have a slight “waxy” taste. More- 
over, if the honey is already amber 
in color, a slight darkening caused 
by the capping melter will not be a 
serious matter; but if the producer 
sells honey which is full of these wax 
masses to a bottler, telling him in- 
correctly, but perhaps in all good 
faith, that the honey is high grade 
and fit for bottling, he is preparing 
the way for trouble because such 
honey will be cloudy when liquid and 
cannot be made clear. These wax 
globules and droplets are so small 
that only an examination under a 
microscope will reveal the cause of 
the trouble. 

Capping melters have the advan- 
tage of cleaning up all the work at 
the end of the day, and if a good 
melter and an improved wax sepa- 
rator are properly used, the wax 
from each day’s run will be left in 
a finished cake of merchantable 
quality. There will then be, at the 
end of the season, no sticky and 
messy job of melting up the drained 
cappings which have accumulated for 
several months. 





manipulations or 
amounts to. 


what the 
During 


labor 
seven years’ 
work with this two-queen hive sys- 
tem, I have managed from eight to 
twelve hundred colonies. The number 
handled as here described has varied, 
as weather and labor have been the 


deciding factors. The average pro- 
duction from these colonies has been 
higher than from those not so 
treated, but as no separate records 
have been kept, I cannot tell you 
how much. As we allow a queen to 
live two years, if she appears to be 
a good one, we aim to treat a little 
more than half of our colonies in this 
way each year, that is, we treat all 
two-year-old queens, and all one- 
year-old queens that do not appear to 
be first class. I believe that the value 
of the queens raised will pay for 
the extra manipulations, leaving the 
extra crop as pure velvet and, be- 
lieve me, we need the velvet. 
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Good Capping Melters and Wax 
Separators. 


Capping melters and wax sepa- 
rators which do not lower the quality 


of honey run through them and 
which separate the wax almost 
perfectly and leave it ready for 


market without remelting have been 
made by a number of experimenters 
in beekeeping apparatus, men who, 
like the writer, have encountered the 
difficulties involved in using a cap- 
ping melter and have tried to solve 
the problem. But such apparatus is 
not handled by the large manu- 
facturers of beekeeping supplies. 
The Petersen type of melter may 
be made satisfactory by the addition 
of a grid of steam pipes above that 
part of the heating surface on which 
the cappings fall; but without such a 
grid it should not be used for melt- 
ing cappings which have not been 
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previously drained. This grid catches 
the cappings and permits the honey, 
as it becomes warm, to drain through 
to the heated pan and to run off 
quickly, holding the cappings on top 
of the grid until the wax is melted. 
But always this grid must be kept 
covered with cappings or the honey 
will be scorched. If uncapping is 
discontinued for a few minutes, the 
steam must be turned off. 


The type of capping melter with 
triangular pipes, as usually sold, 
like the Petersen, is not satisfactory 
for melting undrained cappings, but 
must have a provision for removing 
the honey from the heated surface 
very quickly while retaining the wax 
until it is well melted by the hot 
grid. This melter also has the fault 
of keeping the honey hot too long 
because the tank as well as the grid 
is heated. 


The Brand Capping Melter. 


This new capping melter employs 
a grid of triangular pipes as the 
heating elemcnt, and it has all the 
good points that I have enumerated 
as being necessary for a satisfactory 
capping melter. It heats the honey 
only moderately; separates it clean 
from wax and slumgum; and runs 
the wax into a separate container. 

The Brand capping melter does 
not burn or otherwise damage the 
honey as the heating element is al- 
ways covered with the melting mass 
and the wax is soon separated from 
the honey, which runs from one out- 
let while the wax runs from another. 


It has the advantage over other 
melters of this type in that the heat- 
ing element of triangular tubes is 
removable for cleaning, so that both 
tank and tubes can be cleaned readi- 
ly, while the hot tubes can be raised 
or lowered in the tank to suit the 
speed of uncapping. In addition, it 
uses surprisingly little steam. These 
results are accomplished very simply 
by means of three improvements; 
(1) The tank itself is not heated un- 
less very cold weather makes a little 
additional heating of the honey 
necessary in order to cause it to flow 
rapidly; (2) because only the grid 
is heated, the honey runs down 
quickly into the unheated tank, 
which since the outlets for the honey 
and wax are near the top of it, re- 
mains full of slighty warmed honey 
with the melting wax floating on top 
and running off without becoming 
mixed with the mass of honey in the 
tank; (3) the heating grid may be 
raised or lowered or its’ slope 
changed to suit the speed of uncap- 
ping and the density or temperature 
of the honey. Little steam is re- 
quired because the honey is only 
slightly heated. 

I have made what seems to me to 
be an improvement in this melter by 
using with it a slumgum basket as 
in my favorite wax separator which 
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is a modified Severin. This basket 
is made of % inch mesh hardware 
cloth, fits the inside of the tank, and 
is about six inches deep. It hangs in 
the tank, beneath and enclosing the 
heating element. When skimming 
off slumgum becomes necessary, or 
at the end of the day when the tank 
is drained through the bottom outlet 
provided for that purpose, the heat- 
ing element may be raised and the 
basket lifted out, carrying with it 
most of the slumgum which would 
otherwise remain in the tank. When 


cappings are cut from old combs, 
there is considerable slumgum but 
when only new combs are being 


melted, there is comparatively little. 
The Brand capping melter is, I think, 
the best on the market. 


The Severin Melter. 


The Severin capping melter, which 
like the Brand, is a patented article, 
embodies the same principles and 
does as good work as the Brand, but 
I think it is less simple and not so 
easily handled. It uses, as the heat- 
ing element, a flat plate pierced with 
small holes 


into which are soldered 
tubes passing down through the hot 
chamber and soldered into similar 
holes in its bottom plate. As the 


cappings fall on the hot plate, the 
honey runs down through the holes 
as soon as it becomes warm, followed 
by the wax as soon as it is melted. 
Both fall into the wax separator. The 
honey runs immediately out of the 
neighborhood of all heat while wax 
runs into a pan within the lower part 
of the melter and remains hot as 
long as the melter is being used. 


Liquid Honey without the Use of 
An Extractor. 


Mention should be made here of 
the use of a melter in a type of 
honey producing outfit in which new 
combs are melted and liquid honey 
produced without the use of a honey 
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Recipe Contest 


Plans are being whipped into shape 
rapidly for the 1938 Honey Recipe 
Contest which will be held in con- 
nection with the National Beekeepers’ 
Conference at New Orleans. on 
December 5-7. 

The cookery contest was originated 
and sponsored with the idea and hope 
of interesting more people in the use 
The have 
ceeded. This year we are adopting 
a new plan which we feel will appeal 
to even more people and increase the 
entries. 


of honey. contests suc 


The July bee journals will bring 


extractor. This is part of the system 
of honey production worked out by 
the Rauchfuss family in Colorado 
and Wyoming, and it has some points 
of advantage over using an extractor, 
in that (1) there are no extracting 
combs to be returned to the hives 
with a_ possibility of spreading 
American foulbrood, and in that (2) 
none of the work of preparing honey 
for markets need be done in the busy 
summer season but may be carried 
on in the fall and winter after the 
honey crop has been produced in 
new combs and stored in the honey 
house. 

The Rauchfuss melter depends 
for its successful operation partly on 
the rapidity with which it works. It 
will melt new combs as fast as two 
men can cut them out of the frames. 
It has a grid of steam pipes which 
may be lifted up for cleaning; the 
honey runs rapidly off the heated 
pipes which are always coverd with 
honey in the comb, and efficient 
means are provided for separating 
the wax and honey. The honey pro- 
duced in this way carries no added 
“waxy” taste; is not changed per 
ceptibly in color or flavor, as far as 
I am able to determine; contains no 
wax globules or masses; and is in 
every way the equivalent of honey 
taken with the honey extractor. 


Large Capping Melters. 


The large 
will melt the 
supers in ten 


which 
2,000 


capping melter 
cappings from 
hours, must also be 
mentioned. It also has triangular 
tubes and makes a short job of 
taking care of cappings which have 
accumulated during a busy extract- 
ing season. 

These various types of comb and 
capping melters and wax separators, 
as well as capping presses and wax 
presses, will be described more fully 
in the later section devoted to Plans 
and Equipment. 


you more details. The list of prizes, 
which we hope will be more attrac- 
tive than ever before, should be com- 
pleted by that time, The rules will 
be ready early so that there will 
again be ample time for distribution. 

The contest is a good way to get 
potential honey users to be regular 
honey users. It is not too early to 
begin planning ways and means you 
will employ to make the contest 
known in your locality. The Insti 
tute will use every available means to 
publicize the contest—your help will 
make it that much more effective and 
inclusive. The more people you in- 
terest, the more entries there will 
be and the more honey you will sell. 
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Honey in the “ 


of John Wesle 


By H. A. Schuette, 


Department of Chemistry, 
University of Wisconsin. 


ISTORICALLY medicine and the 

Church have been intimately re- 
lated. Little wonder, then, that one 
of the great ecclesiasts of the 
eighteenth century, John Wesley, the 
founder of Methodism, “in walking 
with Christ”? should have interpreted 
the obligations of his profession by 
acting not only as spiritual adviser 
and confessor to his devout followers 
but as healer of the sick as well. He 
yas a voluminous writer—apparently 
an eager one, too —and has to his 
credit at least one “‘best-seller’”’ of his 
times. The book in question is en- 
titled “Primitive Physic: or, An easy 
and natural method of Curing most 
Diseases.’ It is nothing more than a 
collection of over eight hundred “‘re- 
ceipts” for treating or preventing ap- 
proximately three hundred human ills 
and afflictions, a list that begins al- 
phabetically with abortions, agues 
and apoplexies and ends with warts, 
worms and wounds. 





It carried its appeal primarily to 
the great masses of the ignorant poor, 
many of whom he found helpless in 
time of sickness. The first edition of 
this work appeared in 1747. Subse- 
quent ones did not stop with his de- 
mise in 1791—they had reached twen- 
ty just ten years before death stilled 
a physical activity for which it is 
difficult to find a parallel in history— 
for willing hands continued to pub- 
lish this popular work which finally 
reached the thirty-sixth edition in 
1840. 

Wesley had no formal medical 
training upon which to draw for the 
material of his “Primitive Physic.” 
Instead he acquired the necessary 
fund of knowledge by observation, 
by eager study of medical and ana- 
tomical works, and as the result of a 
habit of recording bits of information 
on drugs, sundry concoctions and the 
simple, rude medical lore which he 
picked up, invariably from the older 
members of the communities which 
he visited, in the course of his very 
active career as itinerant preacher. 

While a student at Oxford, for ex- 
ample, a study of Cheyne’s ‘Health 
and Long Life’ introduced him to 
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vegetarianism. Later, when in Amer- 
ica, where he had been sent by the 
Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel to Georgia, to take spiritual 
charge of General Ogelthorpe’s colo- 
ny, he studied Drake’s ‘‘Anatomy” 
that he might more effectively render 
assistance to the colonists’ in 
emergencies, if need be. Here also he 
became a close student of the crude 
self-medication practiced by the 
American Indian, All of which is, 
probably, in part contributive to the 
twenty-seven year study of medicine 
which he claimed for himself when 
he opened his free dispensary in 
1747, an event which was co-incident 
with the first appearance of this 
book. 

The nature of his approach to the 
healing art may be surmised from 
the sermon which serves as the pre- 
face to the book which begins, ‘‘When 
a man came first out of the hands of 
the great Creator, cloathed in body 
as well as in soul, with immortality 
and incorruption, there was no place 
for physic, or the art of healing. As 
he knew not sin, so he knew no pain, 
no sickness, weakness, or bodily dis- 
order. But since man rebclled 
against the Sovereign of heaven and 
earth, how entirely is the scene 
changed? ‘The incorruptible frame 
hath put on corruption, the immortal 
hath put on mortality. The seeds of 
wickedness and pain, of sickness and 
death, are now lodged in our inmost 
substance; whence a thousand dis- 
orders continually spring, even with- 
out the aid of external violence.” He 
then admonishes his readers that the 
heavens, the earth, and all things 
contained therein conspire to punish 
those who rebel against their Creator 
and then voices the prejudices preva- 
lent in his day against open air treat- 
ment by stating: “The sun and moon 
shed unwholesome influences from 
above; the earth exhales poisonous 
damps from beneath; the air 
itself that surrounds us on every side, 
is replete with the shafts of death.” 

The preface is concluded with an 
address to “those who desire through 
the blessing of God, to retain the 
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health they recovered.” It takes the 
form of excerpts from the writings 
of Dr. Cheyne on rules of right eat- 
ing, the advantages of exercise and 
cold baths, regular habits of elimina- 
tion, and so forth. 

Revisions and alterations, made in 
pursuance of his original design ‘“‘to 
set down cheap, safe, and easy medi- 
cines; easy to be known, easy to be 
procured, and easy to be applied 
to plain unlettered men,’ were 
made in the numerous editions 
which soon followed. Omitted were, 
he states (1855) ‘(together with 
Antimony) the four Herculean medi- 
cines, Opium, the Bark, Steel, and 
most of the preparations of Quick- 
silver.”” For these “justly termed 
edged tools’? had been known to pro- 
duce fatal effects in the hands of no 
ordinary physicians. 

Instead of these he recommended 
“to men of plain, unbiased reason, 
such remedies as air, water, milk, 
whey, honey, treacle, salt, vinegar, 
and common English herbs, with a 
few foreign medicines, almost equally 
cheap, safe and common.” 

Since honey had been held in high 
esteem for its supposed medical vir- 
tues from the days of Hippocrates to 
his own, and even beyond them, and 
since no author had ever failed to 
mention it because of its alleged heal- 
ing properties, it is obvious why 
Wesley, too, should have turned to 
this natural product. It is mentioned 
in some thirty indications, sometimes 
because of itself, at other times ap- 
parently because of flavor or sweet- 
ness, often as a vehicle for adminis- 
tering a ‘“‘chymical’” or drug, and 
again for apparently no reason what- 
ever, except that it suggested a hope 
that the cure, because of it, might 
be effective. 

Mildly militant, yet almost apolo- 
getically, this man of God who de- 
scribed himself as ‘a mean hand 
(that) has made here some little at- 
tempt towards a plain and easy way 
of curing most offers to 
his followers his “collection of re- 
ceipts” which were based upon ‘“‘ex- 
perience, common sense, and the com- 
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mon interest of mankind.” Although 
he had the see-the-doctor-first idea, 
when he states, in closing, ‘In un- 
common or complicated diseases, 
where life is more immediately in 
danger, I again advise every man 
without delay to apply to a physician 
that fears God,” yet he leaves before 
his readers a subtle suggestion to 
purchase a copy in these words: “And 
supposing they can be cured this easy 
way, who would desire to use any 
other? Who would not wish to have 
a physician in his house, and one that 
attends without fee or reward? To 
be able (unless in some few compli- 
cated cases) to prescribe to his fam- 
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“Primitive Physic” 


ily as well as himself?” 

Honey finds application in the fol- 
lowing “cures.” Baldness might be 
cured by rather heroic treatment, if 
one did not object to its pungent in- 
gredient, by rubbing the head morn- 
ing and evening, first with onions, 
till the barren spot was red, and then, 
with honey. Boils would succumb to 
a “plaister’’ of honey and wheat flour. 
To cure a cancer in the breast, the 
sufferer was offered a choice of seven 
remedies, one of which was to keep 
the afflicted part continually moist 
with honey. If the seat of infection 
was “any other part,” a “plaister” of 
equal parts of “roche-alum,” vinegar 


’ 


and honey, to which wheat flour had 
been added was advised. A honey- 
sweetened gargle made of the leaves 
of “succory, plantane and rue” was 
recommended as being infallible, but 
a mixture of honey and vinegar, 
wherein “roche-alum”’ had been boil- 
ed, though mentioned, apparently had 
not the author’s enthusiastic support. 

If drinking a pint of cold water 
while lying down in bed brought no 
relief, the patient suffering from a 
cold had his choice of trying several 
other remedies, among them this one: 
“to one spoonful of oatmeal, and one 
spoonful of honey, add a piece of 
butter, the bigness of a nutmeg; 
pour on gradually near a pint of boil- 
ing water; drink this lying down.” 

Consumptives were offered a ray 
of hope, for among the fifteen 
remedies offered, five had been 
“tried” and several carried testimo- 
nials as to their effectiveness. Among 
them is found this one: “Or, take 
morning and evening, a tea-spoonful 
of white rosin powdered and mixed 
with honey . .. This cured one in 
less than a month, who was very near 
death.” 

To cure a cough, a “tried’”’ remedy 
consisted of taking internally the 
juice obtained by roasting a lemon 
which had been filled with honey. 
Some of his remedies for costiveness 
seem rational even to this day, such 
as gruel and currants for breakfast, 
“‘teas’”’ brewed from leaves known to 
possess laxative effects, or a diet of 
whole wheat bread, but not so a con- 
coction consisting of cream of tartar 
of “the bigness of a large nutmeg” 
and honey, 

Garlic and honey! What a bizarre 
combination, yet it was a ‘“‘tested”’ 
specific for deafness accompanied by 
a headache and a buzzing in the head. 
To get relief, the patient was advised 
to peel a clove of garlic which, after 
having been dipped in honey, was to 
be put into the ear at night with a 
little black wool. Films in the eyes 
were removable, if a cautious daily 
application of lunar caustic did not 
appeal, by dropping into them a mix- 
ture which consisted of the juice of 
the ground-ivy, honey and a little 
salt. A specific for fever contains 
nitre, which is still administered to- 
day, in water gruel sweetened with 
honey. An early use for spinach was 
a liberal diet thereof when “the 
gravel”. was indicated, a remedy 
which took precedence over drink- 
ing large quantities of warm water 
sweetened with honey. 

Remedy number’. seven’ under 
“hoarseness” consisted of supping 
frequently of a filtered infusion of 
wheat bran which had been made 
palatable by the addition of this 
sweet. A painful discharge of the 
urine (“stranguary’’) could be re- 
lieved by drinking liberally of a de- 
coction of turnips, sweetened as 
above, it was stated, but warm lemon- 
ade is listed as the remedy which had 
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been tried. Was it necessary to stop 
a “‘mortification’’? A poultice of flour, 
honey, and water, to which a little 
yeast had been added, should be tried 

but without benefit of reecommenda- 
tion. Flour of brimstone mixed with 
honey in equal quantities, apparently 
the precursor of the over-estimated 
sulfur - molasses combination, taken 
frequently throughout the day suc- 
ceeded oftener in the cure (!) of 
rheumatism, so Wesley averred, than 
any remedy that. he had found. Sweet 
oil, honey and vinegar, beaten well 
together with a spoon, if swallowed 
every minute would ease a “sting in 
the gullet.”” An alum-honey mixture 
appears again under the head of 
“thrush,”’ or little white ulcers in the 
mouth. If this mixture be well rub- 
bed into the child’s mouth, five or six 
times a day, this condition would be 
cured in a few days, so Wesley ob- 
served. Less enthusiastic was he over 
the curative properties of a saffron- 
containing mixture of the juice of 
celandine admixed with honey to the 
consistency of cream, It was directed 
that this concoction be applied to the 
afflicted parts with a feather and that 
rhubarb be taken internally. 

The book is not free of those so- 
called remedies which are in reality 
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only charms and to several of them 
either honey or beeswax has been 
made to lend itself. For what virtue 
can lie in the following for “a bloody 
flux’’: ‘“—take a large apple, and at 
the top pick out all the core, and fill 
up the place with a piece of honey- 
comb; (the honey being strained out) 
roast the apple in the embers, and 
eat it, and this will stop the flux im- 
mediately.” Or, again, a desiccated 
mixture of honey and quicklime taken 
internally several times a day as a 
specific for a tubercular condition of 
the lymph glands in the neck describ- 
ed here by its old name of King’s 
Evil and latterly known as scrofula? 

Homeopathic remedies are not 
wanting among the list for both the 
sting of the bee and that of nettle 
are provided for. For the first it is 
honey, for the second the juice of the 
offending plant. 

Enough has already been cited with 
respect to the use of honey in Wes- 
ley’s “Primitive Physic” to suggest 
the thought that this little book con- 
tains indeed, a mixture of strange 
antidotes, cures and remedies. And 
perhaps it is so, but let us remember, 
if we are disposed to smile, that they 
were collected and in use in the days 
of “bodily humours” and ‘‘miasmas,”’ 
and let it go at that. 


Killion Succeeds Duax 


We have received word of the 
resignation of C. L, Duax as Chief 
Apiary Inspector for Illinois and the 
appointment of Carl E. Killion to 
succeed him. Mr. Killion hails from 
Paris, Illinois. 

Our Illinois readers will undoubt- 
edly be somewhat surprised to learn 
of Mr. Duax’s resignation, as he has 
made many friends throughout the 
state and has become a _ popular 
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figure at state and county meetings. 
Undoubtedly, without his _ official 
duties, he will become more active 
in honey production and honey sell- 
ing. Mr. Duax is to be complimented 
for his work ‘n the Illinois inspection 
service. 

Carl Killion, the new inspector, is 
not unknown to Illinois beekeepers. 
He is one of the best comb honey 


e—- 

Left, C. L. Duax, retiring Chief Apiary 
Inspector. Right, Carl E. Killion, who takes 
over the duties of the office. 








producers in the state and has beena 
speaker at various state and county 


meetings, both in _ Illinois and 
Indiana. 
Mr. Killion, therefore, is well 


equipped for his new post, as he has 
a wide range of beekeeping knowl- 


edge, both in inspection and in 
general beekeeping. 
We are sure that [Illinois bee- 


keepers will render the same _ co- 
operative spirit to the new incoming 
inspector, Mr. Killion, as to his pred- 
ecessor, Mr. Duax. 
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Honey Harvest Week 


New promotion ideas,new advertis- 
ing means, new material, free pub- 
licity helps are all going in to make 
this the most extensive advertising 
campaign for honey that American 
Honey Institute has ever sponsored. 
Put these dates, October 24-29, down 
now as the week during which you 
will do more advertising for honey 
than you have ever done before. 

We have had sufficient experience 
with Honey Harvest Week and Na- 
tional Honey Week to know that 
such concentrated advertising can do 


an astonishing amount of good in 
making homemakers and_ grocers 
honey conscious. We have also 


learned by comments received at the 
Institute office how seriously the 1938 
National Honey Week was missed, 
not only by interested beekeepers 
and packers, but by many outside the 
beekeeping fraternity. 

Read the Institute ad on page 292 
and watch coming issue for new 
developments and new ideas. 
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One Texas Breeder 
Goes in for Honey 


A letter recently received from a 
large Texas beekeeper is to the effect 
that he is anticipating during this 
season and the coming one shifting a 
considerable portion of his equipment 
into honey production so as to have 
“anchor to windward” should there 
be any difficulty in package bee and 
queen prices. 

Here is an intimation that there 
may be some cutting in the queen 
and package prices. 

It is perhaps possible that some 
breeders have erred and gone too far 
in divorcing themselves absolutely 
from honey production, particularly 
if there is a retail market which 
could readily be supplied at satis- 
factory prices, We need, more than 
anything else in this honey business 
today, satisfactory markets and a 
continuously supplied market which 
will maintain our customers from 
one season to the next. 
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Using Noise to Settle 
The Absconding Swarm 


By R. Hamilton, 


Saskatchewan. 


ROBABLY one of the most in- 
teresting things in beekeeping is 
the issuance of a swarm. Few bee- 
keepers will forget its thrill and the 
joy of its being hived successfully. 
Under present day practice, our 
management endeavors to prevent 
swarms. Nevertheless we still have 
swarms and will probably continue 
to have them for a long time to come. 
Sometimes a swarm gets away 
which is disastrous to the colony as 
far as a honey crop is concerned, The 
ancients on such an occasion used to 
beat a pan or ring a bell to bring 
down the runaway. Modern authori- 
ties ridicule the idea, assuming that 
the majority of swarms will settle of 
its own accord a short distance from 
the hive. 

In over thirty years of beekeeping, 
I have run after swarms which have 
left the bee yard where they were 
clustered unnoticed for some time. 
After about a mile of running the 
swarm vanished in the horizon. 

I often wondered if there was any- 
thing in the tin pan idea and I re- 
solved to try it. Usually the ex- 
citement of seeing the swarm leaving 
and with nothing at hand with which 
to make a noise, the swarm was lost, 
My first chance to try it was four 
years ago when just before a 
swarm issued with a virgin queen. | 
did not know the hive from which it 
came so I placed it in a new hive for 
the time being until lunch was over. 
About an hour later the swarm 


noon, 


Was 


in the air and starting off the old 
familiar way headed for a large open 
field. 

I thought of the tin pan and 
hurriedly grasped a sheet of tin steel 
and an iron peg. After a short run 
I caught up with the swarm, now 
traveling in a nice steady pace. When 
directly under it I began to beat on 
the steel and I was astonished at 
the results. Immediately the swarm 
seemed to become disorganized and 
completely lost its sense of direction, 
the bees starting to mill around as 
they do when they first leave the 
hive. After three or four minutes 
the swarm moved slowly towards the 
nearest bush at right angles to their 
original course, where I caught them 
when they settled. 

In going back to the yard I dis- 
covered they were the swarm with 
the virgin queen I had hived before 
lunch. Since then I have brought 
down other swarms in the same way, 
one of which I deliberately let go as 
a test. 

It is not difficult to figure out how 
it works for if you look carefully at 
a swarm when it is traveling you will 
see a few bees in the leading place, 
flying back and forth much faster 
than the heavily loaded bees of the 
swarm. These bees I believe are the 
scout leaders who are responsible for 
the guidance of the swarm and for 
finding the new home. 

The high pitched 
rapid flight is 


their 
swarm 


hum of 
what the 
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follows. These leaders have no 
honey in their sacs so have a differ 
ent flight sound. When this sound 
cannot be clearly distinguished, the 
swarm is like a ship without a rudder. 

A five gallon oil can was used for 
sound in the last two cases. I be 
lieve a hand bell would be 
it would be easier to handle and 
probably more nearly the correct 
tone though possibly the tone is not 
the chief factor. Perhaps the noise 
simply drowns the sound of the scout 
leaders. 

I think there is little 
that the only means of 
communication is by 
by wing vibration, 
keeper works about the hive he 
how the high angry note of 
a cross bee excites others. When the 
angry clothing it 
buzzes its signal to other 
effective. 


better as 


doubt but 
ruidance or 
sounds created 


When the bee 
notices 


bee settles on the 
wings, a 
usually very 

The first bees of a swarm to enter 
a new hive immediately fan the 
wings as a signal to the rest of the 
swarm and its effect is very 
able. Bees, when robbing, have 
another note. Probably that is why 
such a short time for the 
load until the yard 


bees 


notice- 


it takes 
first bee getting a 
is in an uproar. 


These are only a few instances 
well known to hope 
others who have been skeptical will 
try out the tin pan the next time they 
have a runaway swarm. It is not 
difficult to catch up with a swarm as 
their speed is only four or five miles 
per hour unless they are traveling 
over woods or are too high. 


beekeepers. l 


The use of sound for the settling 
of a swarm is one of the oldest 
practices in beekeeping and no doubt 
was used properly in the early days. 
Just when the practice was abused 
and used on all swarms other than 
the absconding ones is hard to find 
out. We do know that its abuse was 
responsible for the practice falling 
into disrepute in later days. 

[The fanning with the wings at 
the entrance of the new home seems 
to be for the purpose of distributing 
odor from the dorsal scent gland. 
This odor attracts the other bees into 
the hive in the regular manner. 

Editor. ] 
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Nectar Secretion 


By Antonios G. Petropoulos, 


Greece. 


OFTEN hear of beekeepers being at 

a loss to explain the freaks in nec- 
tar secretion. Of course, nectar secre- 
tion is a complex phenomenon and we 
should be careful not to have too 
many set beliefs about it. I have a 
few hints and suggestions. 


Our inability to explain nectar 
secretion is no excuse for us to con- 
clude that it is a haphazard natural 
occurrence; an exception to the exact 
law of cause and effect, the unchange- 
able law of nature. 


I think, however, that I understand 
a little about this important factor in 
successful beekeeping. In this, the 
climate here in Greece has helped me 
much. I doubt if I would know any- 
thing concerning nectar secretion 
under different circumstances. My ob- 
servations may not be true outside of 
my own country. 


I live in southern Greece at a lati- 
tude of 36° and an altitude of 1800 
feet above sea level. We are subject 
to many vagaries in weather; per- 
haps not like your continental coun- 
try because the Mediterranean tem- 
pers our climate. The season of 1935 
for instance, was affected by drought. 
It did not rain for seven months. Our 
atmosphere is clear, the sky is a deep 
blue most sunny days and about 80 
per cent of our rainfall is borne by 
a southwestern wind that blows from 
the Mediterranean Sea and originates 
from the northern coast of Africa. 
It is a warm current, which after 
March and before October, although 
filled with water vapors, produces no 
condensation and no rain. An eastern 
dry wind is also a prevalent one. 

These winds have much to do with 
nectar secretion. The speed of them 
in winter may reach the proportions 
of a whirlwind. In late spring or sum- 
mer, they may not even be felt as 
breezes. This is particularly true of 
the southwestern wind which oc- 
casionally blows only in the higher 
atmosphere evidenced by warm 
weather and a vapor laden atmos- 
phere below. The eastern wind some- 
times blowing for weeks becomes a 
real plague to agriculture. 

Nectar secretion, according to my 
observations, is determined, more or 
less, in advance of the blooming time 
of each plant As a rule, plants bloom- 
ing in early spring bear flowers on 
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twigs produced the previous season 
and with them an abundant vegeta- 
tion promises an abundance of blos- 
soms the season the plant blooms. 

Nitrogen is absorbed by the roots 
of the plants as ammonia salts, which, 
in the plant’s tissue, is changed to 
amino acids and other nitrogenous 
compounds used directly by the 
leaves, or stored as surplus for future 
use. 


The change of the ammonia salts 
into assimilable compounds begins 
when the leaves are fully developed 
and the twig growth has stopped, and 
it continues as long as the leaves pre- 
serve their green color. So most 
plants during blooming are nourished 
by the surplus stored away the pre- 
vious season. This storing of surplus 
takes place between June and Sep- 
tember. The leguminous plants store 
it in their roots. The new vegetation 
the following year is accomplished by 
the expenditure of the stored ma- 
terial. 


But plants do not live only on 
nitric compounds. They need hydro- 
carbons as well which are manufac- 
tured by leaves from water absorbed 
by the roots and from carbon dioxide 
taken from the air through the in- 
fluence of chlorophyl and sunshine. 
As soon as the hydrocarbons are 
ready, they are used directly by the 
plant or are stored, like the nitric 
compounds, for subsequent use. The 
absence of water during the manu- 
facturing period means little nitric 
compounds and few hydrocarbons 
stored away. It is these hydrocarbons 
that the plants secrete as nectar at 
the blooming time. 


So, a season with few rains means 
few twigs, few blossoms and little 
nectar the following season because 
the reservoirs are limited. On the 
other hand a wet season must be fol- 
lowed by a season with abundant 
blooming and nectar secretion. 


Plants blooming in late spring and 
summer depend upon the weather 
conditions during the preceding hon- 
eyflow months as well as the weather 
of the previous year. Plants blooming 
in fall are influenced less by the 
weather of the previous year, and 
that, mainly, in their twig growth 
carly in the spring. 

Plants blooming in spring will not 


grow enough twigs for the succeeding 
years bloom because almost all the 
energy of the plant is used in taking 
care of the millions of flowers and 
the setting of fruits. If, however, 
heavy rains come in the spring, they 
will grow more twigs. These trees 
bloom heavily only every third year. 
If the pasture acreage is great and 
the plants are divided in their bloom- 
ing years, we may have good honey- 
flows every year. I have seen this with 
heather and sourwood which normally 
bloom only every other year, but the 
years vary so the honeyflows overlap 
each other. 


Plants, however, blooming in sum- 
mer and fall, bloom well every year 
because they do not bloom and grow 
new buds and branches simultaneous- 
ly. Their blooming and nectar secre- 
tion is influenced by weather condi- 
tions the same year, especially in the 
case of fall honeyflows. A wet spring 
and summer must bring heavy honey- 
flows in fall. I know from experience 
that this is true. There is a great fall 
honeyflow here from heathers and 
arbute trees which last for two 
months. In 1935 we had a dry season 
and the fall flow was the poorest | 
remember, although we had plenty 
of early fall rains and the blooming 
shrubs were from 3 to 15 feet tall. 
They bloomed well, but secreted little 
nectar. 


Based on these conclusions, I have 
been able to forecast with great prox- 
imity the success of future honey- 
flows. However, the suggestions and 
conclusions I have given are not 
enough to explain all the vagaries of 
nectar secretion. Meteorological con- 
ditions during the blooming period 
have much to do with nectar secre- 
tion. The amount of subsoil moisture 
or the surface moisture has a relation 
too. Most plants have deep roots to 
avail themselves of needed moisture. 
The moisture moves upward in the 
soil from great depths during the 
summer. Abundant rainfall in winter 
insures moisture for the coming sum- 
mer. 

The soil may be in three different 
conditions during the honeyflow. It 
may have (1) a lack of humidity, 
(2) normal humidity and (3) excess 
humidity. Let us consider each of 
these in combination with probable 
meteorological conditions. 
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1. Lack of Humidity. 


No matter how great the stores of 
hydrocarbons may be in the plant’s 
tissues, the flowers will secrete little 
nectar because great quantities of 
water are needed to dissolve the 
sugars in order to produce it. A dry 
atmosphere aggravates the condition. 
A vapor-laden air bringing cool 
nights with dew and warm days will 
relieve it sufficiently to insure a fair 
honeyflow if the hydrocarbon deposits 
are enough. Therefore, a humid at- 
mosphere with general lack of humid- 
ity is highly essential for a good 
nectar secretion, In my locality this 
condition is brought about when the 
southwestern wind is blowing. It 
sometimes blows far up in the atmos- 
phere while the lower air strata are 
absolutely calm. Its existence is indi- 
cated only by the whitened appear- 
ance of the sky. Such currents prob- 
ably might not be detected in a sky 
different from that of Greece. This 
wind usually increases the tempera- 
ture during the day. 


We have a flow from fir tree honey- 
dew, water white in color, thick like 
jelly, also very sweet, which is boom- 
ing only when the southwestern wind 
is blowing. I have followed this event 
with accuracy year after year. I have 
seen colonies store as much in one 
day as in the whole previous week. 
This honeyflow comes in June. The 
days may be calm, bright and warm, 
yet with little honeydew coming in. 
I have seen the atmosphere change 
about noon, and in the afternoon the 
rush out of the hives as if 
swarming. 


bees 


I explain it as follows: The honey- 
dew is a product of aphids and is ex- 
truded from the abdomens of them in 
a comparatively condensed state. In 
warm and dry air it is quickly con- 
lensed through evaporation to a very 
thick jelly. The aphids make the 
secretion from juices which they sip 
from the tender twigs. In a dry 
atmosphere, the evaporation is fast 
and so they cannot sip enough juice. 
This changes when a vapor-laden air 
sets in. The juices, then, can be more 
abundantly secreted, the excretions 
are more diluted and the evaporation 
is slow. The juices sipped by the 
aphids are mostly solutions of hydro- 
carbons (sugars). 

In the same way a dry air will 
thicken the nectar of the flowers and 
if the soil is lacking in humidity, nec- 
tar secretion will be more or less cur- 
tailed. The bees cannot gather the 
nectar readily nor find it in sufficient 
quantities. Even wet air in cases of 
excessive soil dryness will not pro- 
duce result 


2. Normal Humidity. 


In such a case it is natural to sup- 
that the nectar secretion will 
go on regularly even if the weather 


pose 
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be somewhat dry. The soil has enough 
moisture to replenish the amount 
vaporized. The nectar is normally 
diluted sugars and not concentrated. 
Abundant deposits of hydrocarbons 
will insure in this normally humid 
soil condition a good honeyflow. If, 
at the same time, a favorable mete- 
orological condition prevails, the 
honeyflow exceeds expectations. The 
supers may be piled up to diminutive 
skyscrapers. 

I have always looked, during our 
summer and fall honeyflows when the 
subsoil moisture is not as great as in 
the spring, for the southwestern air 
current and I have found it more 
than doubling the amount of incoming 
nectar. Especially in the fall honey- 
flows, it has done wonders with my 
bees. Sometimes when this current 
exists, the sky is overcast, but it 
makes no difference, especially if the 
lower air is calm. Of course, much 
depends, too, on the amount of the 
hydrocarbon reservoirs in the plants 
themselves, 


3. Excessive Humidity. 


In this case the potential quantity 
of nectar the plant secretes is too 
diluted. If the atmosphere is also wet, 
the condition will be aggravated. This 
sometimes happens when late spring 
and early summers are rainy. During 
these seasons the bees seldom store 
much honey. The best weather under 
these conditions is dry, warm, calm 
days. The bees will not begin work- 
ing before 10:00 o’clock in the morn- 
ing—so different from their habits 
when the soil is short of moisture. 
Then they work from early morning. 
The bees, of course, under conditions 
of excessive humidity wait until the 
watery nectar is condensed somewhat 
by evaporation before they begin 
work. 

There is another reason why bees 
sometimes begin work late in the 
morning. The plants sometimes have 
not deposited in their tissues enough 
hydro-carbons to use during the 
blooming period for nectar secretion, 
but if the soil is wet, they will manu- 
facture the hydrocarbons right during 
the blooming period and use them at 
once for nectar secretion. But for 
the manufacture of hydrocarbons, 


the plants employ water from the 
soil, carbon dioxide from the air, 
chlorophyl in the leaves, and sun- 


shine. This means that the manufac- 
ture of hydrocarbons and consequent 
nectar secretion cannot take place 
until after sunrise when the sunshine 
needed in the process is available. 
When the plants have hydrocarbons, 
reserved from previous periods, this 
immediate manufacture is not neces- 
sary. 

So, it is apparent that the 
weather with excessively wet 
should be dry and warm. Suppose the 
bees gather ten pounds of nectar a 


best 
soil 


day. If the nectar is too watery, it 
may result in only two or three 
pounds ripened into honey, The other 
seven will have been evaporated. But 
the evaporation of water needs much 
energy which the bees can only pro- 
duce by consumption of honey itself. 
A kilogram of water needs 100 great 
calories for evaporation. A kilogram 
of honey produces about 4200 great 
salories. But all the energy is not 
used in the evaporation of water. No 
machine renders the energy given it 
100 per cent. Indeed, they seldom re- 
turn over 30 per cent. Living ma- 
chines may return 50 per cent. Much 
heat is produced in the hive and lost. 
So the return of one kilogram of 
honey is not above 30 per cent re- 
turned. That is, a kilogram of honey 
vaporizes less than 3 kilograms of 
water. Much of this energy is used 
for other purposes too, brood rear- 
ing, comb building, etc., but the fact 
remains that watery nectar necessi- 
tates the consumption of more honey 
than the actual amount condensed 
out. 

All this means that when the soil is 
too wet during a honeyflow, bees will 
not store much honey unless mete- 
orological conditions are extremely 
favorable, or the reason before was 
such that the plant insured great 
reservoirs in hydrocarbons so that the 
nectar secreted in spite of the exces- 
sive humidity is still concentrated suf- 
ficiently. If the hydrocarbon deposits 
from the previous season be little, 
the bees may not visit all the flowers. 

During a season of normal humid- 
ity, the nectar may be very thin or 
even lacking because of the absence 
of hydrocarbon deposits, and, in a 
dry soil, the nectar may be of the 
right concentration because of small 
hydrocarbon deposits. 

ff my conclusions are right, we see 
that no certain rule governs nectar 
secretion at all times, but the com- 
bination of many factors over a 
period of about a year are respon- 
sible. Thus, a wet season may give 
little surplus one year and a dry one 
may give much, The reverse may also 
be true. 
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Tornado Strikes 
Central West 


Hamilton just barely missed being 
in the path of the tornado which 
went through on March 30. 

We have had a few reports of 
damage to bees. The Rocke Brothers 
in central Illinois had one apiary in 
the path of the tornado and con- 
siderable loss of bees. Undoubtedly 
others in the path of the storm have 
had similar misfortunes although it 
is our experience that bees survive 
about as well as anything in the path 
of such a storm. 
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Swarms As They | 
Often Occur 








N these two interesting 

pictures show how swarms often 
form in strange places and arouse 
much interest on the part of many 
people. Swarms, however, to the 
genuine honey producer are not wel- 
come. As Dr. Miller used to say: 
“To hear of a swarm is like hearing 
of a cow in the garden.”” Then, too, 
swarms are disastrous from the view- 
point of honey production because 
unless the swarm is captured and 


pages 


Boxing Glove 
A fair title for this pieture which 
was taken at Howard Easling’s at 
New York. He says: “I 
have been looking at the pietures in 
the Journal with interest, This one 
is of myself and a swarm of Italian 
bees. The queen was so heavy when 
the swarm issued that she dropped 
into the grass. I picked her up and 
the swarm alighted on my hand and 
arm. I think are about the 
most interesting little creatures on 
earth, and I never want to be with- 
out at least a few colonies.”’ 


Corning, 


bees 
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rhe cover picture, this 


properly cared for, the crop is lost. 

It is often said that there are three 
problems of beekeeping— 
excessive swarming, disease and 
winter loss. I have argued myself at 
times with those working with me as 
to which is the worst—excessive 
swarming or disease. Swarming once 
out of hands is hard to control. It is 
much more easy to prevent it than 
it is to stop it. 

On the opposite page a brief sum- 


serious 





Tickled About It 


This is a picture which has been 
used before of G. H. Cale, Jr., 
familiarly known as “Buddy,” bring- 
ing down a high one from a ladder 
which he has put up in his queen- 
rearing yard which he operates. He 
seems to be quite tickled. He had to 
call his brother from town to get the 
camera and take the picture. There 
is something about a swarm which 
creates enthusiasm. This boy will 
leave anything he is doing to climb 
after a swarm. 


This is a picture of a 
Pauli, of Pueblo, Colorado 
picture Mr. Pauli ha 


warm on a wheel taken by G. M 


It i an unusually good 
sent us a number of picture 
ue, was also taken by him 


mary of swarm control measures are 
given. This is the result of our ex- 
perience over many years. It must 
be remembered, however, that in our 
apiaries we use the large, old style 
and Modified Dadant hives, and have 
long since given up the smaller hives 
for extracted honey production. The 
comb honey man must more 
rigid and exacting than 
those given here. 


adopt 
methods 


is Monat 


[RR 


ps 
& 
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No Place to Go 
W. M. Holbrook, of Burton, Ohio, 
He says: 
Years ago a man had 


sends this picture. “Times 
have changed. 
to carry a gun or climb a tree to 
keep from wild beasts, but the best 
protection today is a few swarms of 
bees in your back yard. The swarm 
in this picture tried to get away four 
or five times. I got into the hive and 
reasoned with the They said, 
‘Give us a larger hive, like Dadant’s 
and we will stay home.’ I tried the 
hives and they are better.” [Believe 
it or not, with apologies to Ripley. ] 


bees. 
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Here They Come 


This is a swarm emerging from a 
hive belonging to Lynn M. Aldrich, 
of Pickford, Michigan. He = says: 
“This is a package colony hived April 
14. This was the first year (1937) 
I had ever had swarming in package 


colonies.” Well, package colonies 


will swarm, not often, but neverthe- 
when 
so they ZTOW 


less, they do sometimes, 
ditions are just right 
rapidly. 


con- 


Two Hands Full 


This man had his troubles at hand, 
more than one swarm at a time. It 
is always difficult to handle. We 
have seen as many as thirty swarms 
hanging on trees, and the eaves of 


a building at one time. Often the 
number of colonies may be doubled 


by swarms which come out 
of everything you can do. 
such bees. 


in spite 
There are 
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To Control Swarming 


For the man who uses two 10 
frame Langstroth hive for brood 
rearing previous to the honeyflow, 
the usual method of swarm control 
to place the brood on top of supers 
above an excluder with the queen 
left in a new lower hive body of 
combs at the first sign of queen 
cells in the swarming’ season, This 


beekeepers 


is known 
who first 


among 


Demareeing after the man 


tried it and wrote about it Dem 
areeing is a severe shock to the 
colony. In extreme cas it may be 
used without any set-backs If th 
colony is treated in this way befor 
it gets to the point where swarm cells 
are apparent, and just at the tim 
when the color yY 1s reaching’ the peak 
of its strength, it works fairly well 

Most beekeepers fa o realize that 
swarming Ss the result of a hive 
crowded with bees, lacking in venti 


lation, and heavy with drones, all the 


t 





ac s of the colony going on it 
a sn pace. Colonies used for ex 
tracted honey production should be 
allowed to spread over as many 
combs as they will occupy. Previou 
t ft 


to the hi 


continue to 


yneyflow, some beekeeps l 
allow the 
wherever she will throughout the en 
tire producing season, Others find the 
queen at the beginning of the honey 


her 


queen to lay 


flow and keep below a queen 
excluder, 

In our own case of large hives, we 
make sure that each colony ha 
abundant room for brood, and that 
supers are given before nectar has 
been crowded into the brood nest. 
These two points are essential. Also, 
colonies should have such good set 
of combs that the number of drones 
reared are at a low point. They 


should have plenty of entrance room 
when the honeyflow begins and just 
previous to it. 

Colonies which do not go 
working in extracting supers, follow 
ing such a comfortable yn dui 
ing the breeding season, usually build 


ahead 
provisi 


queen cells not because of a desir« 
to swarm, but because of a 
supersede queens which are not do 
ing well; not because the queens ar 
old but because they are failing 

It is probably true that if all colo 
could be young laying 
queen produced the current 


desire to 


nies given a 


season 


about two weeks before the honey 
flow and swarming season are at 
hand, these colonies would not swarn 
the current year. Colonies whicl 


persist in whether to 
swarm or supersede may be controlled 
easily in extracted honey production 


by removing the queen 01 


raising cells 


caging ne} 


for ten days, destroying any quee! 
cells which may have been built 1 
this period, and then requeen thi 
colony with a young laying quee1 


Such colonies will not even make any 


nt t \ 


further 


Casons. 


attempt oO varn in usual 


No Fire Now, Please! 


fire hy- 
fenders of automobiles, eaves 
walls and bed 
have known to 
cluster on cart wheels, beekeepers’ 
hats and queen cages, and most joy- 
fully for the beekeeper in old bee 
hives or other beekeeping equipment. 
Apparently, just anything for a new 
home. 


In addition to choosing 
arants, 
»f houses, brick 
windows, 


room 


bees been 





Ride "Em Cowboy! 
Leon (¢ Nieb had this picture 
ke for the Niles, Michigan paper. 
Last winter he sent us an article, 
with fine pictures about a trip to the 
South We hope to use this later. 


Mr. Nieb is one of the younger tribe 


of Michigan beekeepers who are now 
pushing in the wake of the older 
boys Photo courtesy Niles Daily Star.] 


























Detail of leaf and flower of basswood. 


EXPECTED to find in the Febru- 

ary and March issues of the A. B. 
J. comments from beekeepers in re- 
sponse to your editorial in the 
January number on the roadside 
planting of trees yielding honey or 
pollen or both, but not a word did I 
find. 

I cannot understand why bee- 
keepers do not exert their influence 
more toward the planting of honey- 
yielding trees within flying distance 
of their bees, whether along road- 
sides or in their own or neighbors’ 
dooryards. 

While I, and practically all New 
Englanders, do not relish the flavor 
of straight basswood honey, we never 
get it straight; it is always the com- 
paratively small amount combined 
with our main crop of clover that 
makes an exceptionally fine blend 
that seems to suit most people better 
than the straight clover. That this 
is true is proved by the fact that, 
although most of our honey is sold 
here at our home place to auto tour- 
ists we mail a considerable amount to 
other parts of the country where 
clover, orange and other honeys pre- 
dominate, and have even sent it to 
Florida and Texas. 

It seems to me that the basswood, 
or linden, has more to commend it 
than any of the other trees with 
which our highways are lined, and 
it is equally good on private property, 
for the following reasons: 

First, as a shade tree, the bass- 
wood, with its large leaves, is par 
excellence, far ahead of the elm, 
maple, or other small-leafed trees. 

Second, it is a fast-growing tree 
and people of the present generation 
will benefit from young trees planted 
now. 

Third, with the fast growing de- 
mands of increasing traffic and 
necessary changing and widening of 
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A Plea For 


The Basswoo 


By C. H. Pease, 


Connecticut. 


our highways, slow-growing trees 
may be cut down to make wider 
roads before they attain sufficient 
height and size to be either useful 
or ornamental. 


Fourth, as an ornament, or thing 
of beauty, none of the trees now 
along our highways can compare with 
the beautiful linden when in bloom, 
nor even after with its pendent 
clusters of seed berries, The blossoms 
permeate all of the surrounding 
atmosphere with their sweetness. 


Fifth, from an economic stand- 
point the yield of honey would not 
only put many dollars into the pock- 
ets of beekeepers but the basswood 
flavor would improve the quality of 
their product, whereas the other 
trees, in most cases, yield very little 
except pollen in early spring. If 
half of the highway trees were bass- 
woods there would still be enough of 
the others to supply all the pollen 
bees could gather in spring. 


If the highway authorities wish to 
beautify our roadsides they may well 
consider what has been done in other 
countries. Where is there a highway 
in this country that has attained 
such world-wide fame for its beautiful 
trees as the ‘Unter den Linden” in 
Berlin, Germany, of which we read? 
The basswood in England is called 
the Lime Tree,” and the “Lime Tree 
Walk” of Cambridge is well known. 
These places have become famous be- 
cause they were planted with bass- 
woods. 

The argument may be advanced 
that basswood is not good for lumber, 
but this is a mistake. While it is not 
good for outside exposure to the 
weather it is admirably adapted for 
the manufacture of furniture and 
other inside uses, even for packing 
boxes; and the beekeeper should not 
overlook the fact that no wood ex- 
cels basswood for their comb section 
boxes. 





Young basswoods which will shade the entire street before many years have passed. 
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But are the highway people plant- 
ing trees for their lumber value? If 
so, what will they do with the elms 
if they should be permitted to grow 
to the slaughtering age? People in 
these parts will not cut and split an 
elm tree to have it; they do not con- 
sider it worth the labor. 

I have six basswoods on my place, 


but only two are old enough to 
blossom. Ten years ago I bought 
from a nurseryman three six-foot 


trees; they were not straight enough 
to be sold as No. 1, and although the 
price of perfect trees was $3.00 I got 
these for $1.00 apiece, because they 
were crooked. I straightened the 
trunks by laying strong splints along 
the sides and binding them with wire, 


also guying the crooked tops to hold 
them straight through two or three 
growing seasons, and I now have fine 
perfect trees. At the time of plant- 
ing I cut down a young maple that 
Was more than twice as high as the 
basswood, but it not 
where I wanted a tree; a 


was exactly 
few feet 
away from it I transplanted one of 
the basswoods and one of our neigh- 
bors criticized us severely for cutting 
the fine young n.aple. However, the 


basswood is now higher than the 
maple would have been and the 
neighbor who saw it in bloom last 
summer, acknowledged that it was a 


far more attractive and my 
bee think so too. I gave one of my 
trees to a neighbor, have two others 


tree 


The Insecticide Problem 
By Mrs. Laura Shephard, 


California. 


HE Imperial Valley (California) 

Beekeepers Association has se- 
cured a county ordinance which bee- 
keepers believe to be an advance in 
the protection of the industry from 
the menace of insecticides. 

This ordinance prohibits the appli- 
cation of insecticides to cucurbits 
(cantaloupes, honeydew melons, 
watermelons, and others of the gourd 
family) except from four o’clock in 
the afternoon to seven o’clock in the 
morning. Botanists know that plants 
of this type close their blossoms and 
become unattractive to bees in the 
afternoon, but B. A. Harrigan, agri- 
cultural commissioner of Imperial 
County, California, is the first to 
make definite application of this 
scientific fact for the protection of 
the honeybee. According to Dr. J. E. 
Eckert, the exact time of opening 
and closing of the blossoms vary with 
moisture, temperature and climatic 
conditions, so Mr. Harrigan had to 
conduct researches to determine the 
exact behavior of blossoms under 
conditions in Imperial Valley. The 
melon growers of Imperial Valley, 
appreciating the value of the honey- 
bee to the melon crop, offered no 
opposition. 

Other provisions of the ordinance 
will restrict the use of the airplane 
or other appliances which cannot 
confine the poison to the land treated. 
The ordinance is based on the legal 
principle that a man must conduct 
his business in a way not to injure 
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reasonable methods 
injury can be devised. 
is due Elmer Heald, dis- 
trict attorney of Imperial County, 
who drafted the ordinance, and to 
the Imperial County Board of Super- 
visors. 

Resume of Ordinance No, 141 

Anyone using a 


his neighbor if 
of avoiding 
Much credit 


machine or con- 


trivance to apply insecticides’ to 
vegetables, fruits and other agri- 
cultural crops in Imperial County 
must post a bond with the Agri- 


cultural Commissioner of the county 
in the sum of thousand dollars 
for the faithful performance of all 
the requirements of law to protect 
persons and property from damage 
or injury as a result of the spreading 
of insecticides to such crops. 
Anyone engaged in the business of 
applying insecticides to the crops of 
the county in addition to posting a 
bond must their name and 
address with the Agricultural County 
Commissioner, and supply the com- 
missioner with a complete and 
tailed description of the machinery 
used for applying insecticides, and 
the kind of insecticides used. He will 
also post with the Agricultural Com 
missioner the name and 


one 


register 


de- 


addresses 


and locations of all fields where the 
insecticides are to be applied, and 
the nature and character of the 


thereon. 
All persons in the business of con- 


crops grown 


trolling pests must keep all equip 
ment in a good state of repair, and 


nearly old enough to bloom, and one 
about a foot high grown from seed. 


Basswoods are not easily started 
from seed but it can be done; the 
seeds have to be scarified. If you 


wish to gain several years, go to the 
woods, or along river banks, where 
basswoods thrive, dig up youngsters 
a few feet high and transplant them 
where your bees can get at them; in 
a few years you will be glad you did 
it. Or, you can buy from a nursery- 
man (I have the catalogue before me 
now) five little basswoods, 18 to 24 
inches high, for one dollar, and that 
sirely is a bargain. I know one man 
who is going to order five of those 


little basswoods to transplant this 
spring; that man is my _ wife’s 
husband. 


only use equipment capable of per- 


forming the functions necessary to 
insure proper application of ma 
terials. They must keep them 
informed of the proper climatic 


conditions and the development of 
the and crop, and shall not 
operate at other times. When using 
materials known to be deadly to bees, 
livestock or other property, he must 
exercise every precaution to protect 
the property from damage using only 
such methods of application, and 
under such climatic conditions that 
loss will not be caused to bees, live- 
stock or to other property. When 
using materials which may drift and 
become dangerous to animals or to 
such property, they must 
notify the Agricultural Commissioner 
of their intent to use such materials 
at least thirty-six hours in advance 
of actual time of application. 


pests 


bees or 


They must also conform to other 
requirements, among them, the 
following: That it shall be unlaw- 
ful for anybody to apply insecticides 
to any field of squash except be- 
the hours of two o’clock P. 
M., and seven o’clock A. M., and to 
any cucurbitaria crop other than 
quash except between the hours of 
four o’clock P. M., and seven o’clock 
A. M. No application shall be made 
without due permits from the county 
commissioner, Violation of the 
fine of five 
hundred dollars or imprisonment and 
the revocation of the permit. 


tween 


ordinance carries a 
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Mr. and Mr Dadant in the Blue Ridge 


Mountain 


HEN an invitation came to me 

last fall to make a trip into the 
Atlantic coastal region from Mary- 
land to Florida, it was accepted 
eagerly. However, it was with some 
trepidation that Mrs. Dadant and I 
left our comfortable home January 
3rd to cross the central valleys and 
climb the Appalachians to reach the 
coastal plain. Nature was with us. 
We had ideal weather. 

The great Atlantic coastal region 
extends from eastern West Virginia 
and western Maryland down through 
Virginia, the Carolinas, Georgia and 
into Florida. It is roughly divided 
into the mountains at the west, the 
mid-section or Piedmont and the low 
lying coastal sections which are only 
a few feet above sea level. 

Each section differs from the other, 
yet they are alike in that beekeepers 
depend largely on natural flora, 
particularly trees and_= shrubs, for 
honey production. Perhaps that is 
why this entire country, although 
one of the oldest settled portions of 
the United States, still remains thick- 
ly populated with bees. The rough 
terrain and swampy sections have 
not yielded readily to clearing for 
agriculture and so the honey pro- 
ducing vegetation has remained. With 
the rehabilitation of our natural re- 
sources now being undertaken, the 
chance for honey production in many 
great areas may increase rather than 
decrease, The Great Smoky National 
Forest is an example. This is now 
set aside and in it the flora will un- 
doubtedly become better as the years 
advance. 

This entire section has not been 
generally regarded as a great honey 
producing area, Perhaps it is not. 
There are not many large commercial 
beekeepers but nevertheless large 
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wlea 


aryland to Miami 


First leg of a trip through the coastal 
regions when the snowbirds were dis- 
porting themselves in the drifted North. 


By M. G. Dadant, 


Illinois. 


quantities of honey are produced 
there. Honey production fits into 
diversified agriculture and a small 
farmer becomes a beekeeper on a 
moderate scale and disposes of his 
honey near home with little difficulty. 
I sometimes wonder if this is not bee- 
keeping at its best insofar as it affects 
the general life of the largest number 
of people. There is no doubt that in 
this section the raising of bees and 
production of honey has added no 
little mite to hundreds of beekeepers 
without causing any glut in the 
general honey market through heavy 
production and the export of honey 
outside the home community. 

It might be assumed that honey 
production here is a minor issue, Yet 
it is so highly regarded by the 
authorities that more attention is 
paid to it by the Extension Depart- 
ment than in practically any other 
part of the country. 

I find a general wrong impression 
of the quality of the honey produced 
in the Atlantic coast region. There 
are some honeys that are not of the 
highest quality, but that is also true 
in other sections and I believe that 
some of the honeys of the coastal 
regions properly exploited might 
command not only average but high 
prices on account of the quality and 
the limited amount available. 

I was particularly impressed with 
the sourwood honey of the Piedmont 
and mountainous” sections which 
probably has no superior anywhere 
as a table honey. The fact that we 
are not generally well acquainted 
with it is a compliment since it shows 
that the large volume of this honey 
produced is consumed at home and 
does not reach a general market. 

Gallberry is also a fine quality of 
white honey and although it does 


reach the general market to some ex- 
tent, it is mostly consumed locally. 
When we see small pots of Hymettus 
and other honeys in the fine deli- 
catessen stores in the large cities 
selling for fabulous prices, $1.00 to 
$2.00 per pound, we wonder why 
something similar could not be done 
with honeys like the sourwood and 
gallberry of the Southeast. 

Tupelo honey is better known since 
it is produced in restricted localities 
in relatively large amounts and yet 
many may not be acquainted with 
the fact that tupelo is sold in the 


general markets on the strength of 


its name and better than average 
market prices are secured for it be- 


T. C. Asher and 
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cause of its high quality and because 
it does not granulate. 

Honeys like tulip-poplar and black 
gum are not regarded of the finest 
quality even by the native beekeepers 
and yet they blend with the crop in 
making honey which is of sufficient 
quality to be disposed of readily 
without recourse to outside markets. 
It is only in rather restricted areas 
that large producers have found it 
possible to carry on extensive honey 
production where it is found nec- 
essary to seek the general markets 
for a disposition of the crop. It is 
not likely that honey production in 
the Piedmont and mountainous sec- 
tions of this great territory will ever 
become the sole occupation of many 
beekeepers. Yet it should play a 
more important part in the lives of a 
large number of the inhabitants of 
that country and make a more abun- 
dant life for them. 

Our trip was planned to begin in 
Maryland and extend along the Pied- 
mont with side trips into the coastal 
plains. Anyone planning a trip to 
this beautiful diversified landscape 
should bear two things in mind in 
addition to beekeeping. The traveler 
should certainly take along his wife 
to enjoy the pleasures of family ac- 
quaintances on the trip. There was 
a time when the women folks did not 
count for much in beekeepers’ meet- 
ings or beekeepers’ discussion but 
that time is passing, Now the bee- 
keepers’ meeting is a failure which 
does not have a generous sprinkling 
of women folks. Our _ beekeepers’ 
meetings today are larger than they 
used to be chiefly because the ladies 
like to travel and visit and many 
times may influence us to stay at 
home if they are not invited to the 
meetings, too. 

The second suggestion is that when 
you are traversing a country and 
studying beekeeping, let your mind 
digress enough and your footsteps 
pause long enough to take in some 
of the natural beauties as you go. 
One can never get a panoramic im- 
pression of a country through con- 
centration on one subject alone. See 
the sights, enjoy the pleasures, visit 
socially with the people and perhaps 
take in beekeeping meetings, too. 


Maryland 


In Maryland we find probably the 
nearest to a combination of the white 
clover of the East and Central West 
and the natural flora of the region 
farther south. Most of the state is 
i gently rolling country, beautiful 
with its well painted houses and 
rreen pastures, with a smattering of 
ulip-poplar and other forest blooms 
n the western part. In the past it 
has not been considered particularly 
is a honey producing state on my 
art but my impression has changed, 
especially after becoming acquainted 
with the efficient work done by Mr. 
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Abrams, of the State College in ex- 
tension work and eradication of dis- 
Maryland promises to play an 
important part in honey production 
and particularly in that kind of bee- 
keeping which aims for a better liv- 
ing and a diversified agriculture. 

At the state meeting at Frederick, 
Maryland, in mid-January, there was 
a delightful group of folks, some 
excellent speakers, a nice exhibit of 
honey and bees including an old log 
gum. It left the impression that one 
would like to come back and visit 
more of these good people. 


ease, 


Bee Culture Laboratory 


I consider our Bee Culture Labora- 
tory at Beltsville, Maryland, not only 
an administrative head for beekeep- 
ing work throughout the United 
States but also the administrative 
center for the sub-stations now 
established throughout the country. 
The Beltsville laboratory is also the 
place for considerable experimental 
work of its «wn. But why on earth 
was ever such a location selected as 
the one now occupied by this labora- 
tory! A more desolate place for 
keeping bees could not have been 
found even had the Mohave Desert 
of California been selected or a sand 
island in the middle of a lake. 

Imagine the difficulties when it is 
necessary to feed bees almost 12 
months in the year to keep up the 
colony population! Experimental 
work under such circumstances is 
almost impossible; at least is carried 
on under the greatest of difficulties. 

Nevertheless Chief Hambleton and 
Dr. Nolan and Dr. Burnside are doing 
fine work. Dr. Nolan is in- 
vestigating the fixed characteristics of 
the honeybee and Dr. Burnside 
making a diagnostic study of bee dis- 


eases, 


some 


Beltsville is one of the newly 
established centers for agricultural 
improvements, governmental agri- 
cultural developments as proposed 
by some of our present administra- 
tive officers in Washington. The 
field stations for bee culture located 
at Baton Rouge, Louisiana; Laramie, 
Wyoming; and Davis, California are 


needed more than ever. The new 
central western station at Madison 
will also fill a real need. 

Virginia 


We approached Virginia by a most 
delightful route, coming out of east 
ern Maryland, through Morgantown, 
Shenandoah Valley, then over the 
newly built Skyline Drive extending 
from Shenandoah the entire length of 
the Virginia Blue Ridge to Lynch- 


burg, This is one of the most worth- 
while projects under government 
construction during the past few 
years. We understand the Skyline 


Drive is eventually expected to carry 
the traveler the entire length of the 


Blue Ridge Mountains from West 


Virginia to North 
magnificent it will be. 


Georgia. How 

Virginia also has never been given 
much consideration among beekeep- 
ing states largely com- 
mercial honey producers are few. 
Since there are many fruit growers 
there, however, the keeping of bees 
is a natural and necessary addition 
and we find many beekeepers adding 
to their revenue by taking their bees 
into the fruit sections at apple 
blossom time. Here we find, too, 
the sourwood and tulip-poplar in 
abundance in the Piedmont section. 


because its 


At the Virginia meeting there was 
much discussion about the factors 
which contribute to the nectar yield 
of the sourwood. Some detailed in- 
vestigational work is needed not only 
with sourwood but with many other 
honey plants in order to understand 
the main nectar secreting factors. In 
1937, in Virginia, sourwood 
was promising. Bees built up 
and sourwood started to 
ample nectar. 
strong and there was 
swarming. After a week, however, 
the sourwood flow shut off and the 
crop was almost completely a failure. 
Why? So this year again, Virginia 
beekeepers are trying to estimate the 
favorable and unfavorable factors 
which will allow them to plan on the 
sourwood since sourwood to them is 
the best crop. Other honey 
are only contributory, in the Pied- 
mont and mountainous sections. In 
the coastal plain there are in addi- 
tion the gum, tupelo and gallberry. 

At the two meetings at Lynchburg 
and Suffolk, measures were taken to 
provide regulations for the control 
and eradication of bee diseases. So 
far this control has been intermittent 
without definite planning. Since the 
entrance of the automobile into the 
picture and the large number of 
bees that move through the state and 
different parts of the 
for fertilization purposes, it is im- 
perative that an ispection system be 
installed which handle the 
ation properly. 


early 
well 
with 
very 
considerable 


bloom 


Bees became 


plants 


across state 


can situ- 

If you are looking for the natural 
beauties of Virginia, you will want 
to see not only the mountains but 
the Natural Bridge and visit 
Cape Henry and eat their wonderful 
oysters. Mrs. Dadant has never been 
a raw oyster enthusiast but on this 
trip Mr. Cary, of Norfolk, Mr. Hiett, 
and perhaps the salt air contributed 
to her conversion. She 


also 


now swears 
by raw oysters on the half shell if 
they can be procured fresh. But 


that means an extra trip to the coast 
and I hope to appease her hunger 
another way without leaving the 
Mississippi Valley. 

We have heard auctioneers crying 
their sales of tobacco over the radio. 
Experiencing it first-hand we find the 
radio version no exaggeration. See 
a tobacco auction when you are near. 
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Nectar Preference; 


Red Clover 


By John Spiller, 


England. 
I HAVE read with interest the 
article, by Dr. John N. Martin, 


about the price of red clover seed 
(American Bee Journal, March 1938, 
pp. 102-104). I feel there is a point 
that is overlooked by the writer and 
which is also not considered by many 
beekeepers. 

Dr. Martin has gone to a lot of 
trouble in explaining very clearly the 
better chances the domestic bee has 
of working on the Zofka clover, com- 
pared with the red clover. It is 
apparent that he does not know of 
the important fact that the domestic 
honeybee does not care for the flavor 
of the red clover, and I presume the 
Zofka is similar. When there is 
nothing else for the bees, we know 
they must do their best to get the 
nectar from the red clover or starve. 
We also know they go to the red 
clover for pollen only when other 
flowers are giving nectar with very 
little pollen. We continually hear of 
the desire for a strain of honeybees 
with long tongues, but this bee would 
be useless for red clover, unless it 
had a craving for the flavor of this 
flower. 

If the Americans wish to raise 
red clover seed, they must have the 
correct variety of wild bumblebees. 
Where the land is extensively culti- 
vated, usually the farmer unknow- 
ingly destroys the wild bees. Up to 
1911, the farmers of New Zealand 
could not grow seed from their red 
clover and always had to buy from 
abroad, (There were no bumblebees 
in New Zealand. The government 
experimented by having two dozen 
bumblebees, of the correct variety, 


sent over from England, and after 


twenty years the New Zealand 
farmers were growing more seed 


than they required and were even 
able to export it. 

All the hundreds of varieties of 
bees have their own fancies for 
nectar. Nature has created them like 
this and each is built in the correct 
form and size suitable to the flowers 
they visit. There is a slight variation 
for taste, even with our domestic 
bees; two hives, one of black, the 
other of golden Italian bees, only a 
few yards apart, can produce totally 
different honey. 

We have in the British Isles about 
sixty varieties of wild bees(Andrena) 
and all have their own peculiar ways 
of living, and their own preferences 
for flowers. One prefers the thistle 
flower and another only visits the 
bluebell, living .s a bee only the few 


weeks while the bluebells are in 
flower. 
Of our seventeen varieties of 


bumblebees, one or two are consider- 
ably more valuable than the others 
in the production of red clover seed. 
The bumblebee is the only solution 
for the successful growing of this 
seed. It is hopeless for the bee- 
keeper to have any faith in the suc- 
cess of the Zofka clover. 

Dr. Martin has certainly given 
proof that the domestic bee can 
collect nectar from the Zofka, but it 
is extremely doubtful whether the 
honey produced from it would be 
salable. If the nectar is only third 
rate for the bees, it is certain it will 
not be a choice honey for human 
beings. 


Ninccieuiinsditeninlieannii 


Home From the Fireweed 


By Harold Luckner, 


Oregon. 


[During June the trek to the firewood areas 
This 
American Bee Journal year ago 
after the author had completed an outing 
in the firewood regions of this famous fire- 
Editor. ] 


takes place. account was written for 


about a 


wood state. 
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HAVE just returned home from a 
vacation tour of the _ fireweed 
country of western Oregon. A friend 
and I boarded the train which runs 
between Portland and the coast. 
Formerly this train handled passen- 


ger traffic to the beaches. Now it is 
engaged in carrying logs and hooks 
an accommodation car on the end of 
the train for the occasional traveler. 
We took the train on the ocean side 
of the coast range and traveled in- 
land fifteen miles. In some ways this 
train reminds me of the Toonerville 
Trolley of the comics. We were some- 
thing like an hour and a half cover- 
ing the distance, Once when the train 
stopped I saw some _ huckleberries 
growing near the track. As I swung 
off the car I called to the conductor, 
“I’m going to get some _huckle- 
berries.” 

“Sure, eat all the berries you want. 
We’re in no hurry.” 

We move on again. A little later 
one of the crew yelled out, ‘‘Wash- 
out.” 

Gosh. If the track was washed out 
there would be no telling how long 
we would be delayed. “Is it bad?” I 
asked. 

He looked at me and laughed as 
he pointed at a mountain home. 
There was a washing on the line. 
“There aren’t two days of the year 
when there isn’t a wash on that 
line.” On our way back four days 
later we had another “washout.” 

We reached our destination —a 
burned out and deserted logging 
camp. The elevation changes abrupt- 
ly in these hills from about five hun- 
dred feet to twenty-eight hundred. 
This happens within two miles. 
Naturally the fireweed at the higher 
altitudes blooms later than that low- 
er. Hence there is a more extended 
flow than might be expected in many 
other places. From the top of these 
ridges we could see hundreds upon 
hundreds of acres of fireweed grow- 
ing so densely that one could not 
look down between the plants and see 
the ground. It averaged five feet in 
height and varied from three to 
eight. It was very rugged country, 
logged off for the most part and 
burned a couple of times in recent 
years, 

One morning as we were standing 
on top of a 2000 foot ridge I heard 
a twig snap. I looked where the sound 
came from and saw a great deer with 
four or five prongs still in the velvet. 
He was so close I could have hit him 
with a sling shot if I had been so 
minded. He gazed at us with mild 
curiosity then leaped gracefully over 
the logs and brush and disappeared 
down the hillside. The country was 
crisscrossed with deer trails. We saw 
plenty of bear signs too as well as a 
number of places where coyotes had 
bedded down. On our last morning 
we heard a cougar scream—presum- 
ably over a kill. People who claim 
that a cougar’s scream is terrifying 
are suffering from an overworked 
imagination. It sounds more like a 
baby with the d. t’s. 

The forest service maintains a 
lookout in this region. We went up 
to visit him. He had had two other 
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visitors in six weeks and he sure was 
glad to see faces other than his own. 
We had dinner with him and left in 
time to reach our camp before dark. 
When our time was up we went down 
the mountainside to the railway 
tracks. While waiting for the train— 
there is no schedule and we had to 
wait five hours—we talked to an old 
trapper who hunts bee trees on the 
side. He told us how he sets out his 
“bait box” and runs his lines. As he 
uses honey instead of syrup in his 
trap I felt mighty glad he wasn’t 
hunting bees in the vicinity of my 
bees, If that honey he used was badly 
contaminated with American foul- 
brood what a mess he would make! 
We flagged down the train when it 
finally puffed into sight and swung on 
board. Truly we were leaving a bee- 
man’s paradise. Great hillsides cover- 


ed with fireweed and not an apiary 
within miles. 

Next we toured by automobile the 
rolling hills of the Vernonia region 
which is on the east side of the coast 
range. This too is logged off land. 
But some of it has grown up in brush 
and in places the fireweed is spotty. 
But there are large, very large areas 
where fireweed grows in abundance. 
The logging interests are destroying 
the best timber left in the United 
States. The only refreshing thing 
about it is that it results in some of 
the best bee pasture in the country. 
So bring in your bees, friends, and 
get a few of the thousands of pounds 
of honey now going to waste. But 
stick around your yards. In some of 
these places there are plenty of bears 
left. If a bear makes a pass at a colo- 
ny it’ll land in the next county— in 
pieces. 


ABJ 





Honey in Diabetes 


By Howard Potter, 


Massachusetts. 


[A discussion of the article, “A Chemist's 
View of Honey, Diabetes,” by Eastman 
Lynn in the July issue, 1937, in which Mr. 
Lynn goes into the technical side of diabetes 
and the place of honey in the diet for dia- 
betics, concluding with the statement, “Any 
marked benefit in the use of honey for 


diabetics is questionable and recommen- 


dation should be left to the physician.” 

The article was prepared at the sug- 
gestion of Dr. V. G. Milum, of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, with the cooperation of 
the Department of Chemistry, so should be 
quite authentic. Mr. Potter who here 
comments on it is also a trained chemist 
of Harvard University and a large bee- 
keeper.—Ed.] 

Often, when I read an article, I 
have the desire to put in my own 
nickle’s worth on the subject, but 
usually this feeling soon ends. With 
a few articles, however, it is differ- 
ent. Such a one is “A Chemist’s 
View of Honey, Diabetes,” by East- 
man Lynn. It is an admirably pre- 
sented, brief, and accurate picture 
of the fundamental facts of diabetes 
and the use of honey. 

However, I think, personally, there 
is some hope for the use of honey 
in the diet of diabetics and some 
authority should be induced to put 
the matter to a test. My feelings 
are based on these considerations: 

First, no beekeeper should pre- 
scribe the use of honey to anyone 
with a serious case of diabetes be- 
cause if the patient ate more than a 
small amount, it might easily result 
in sudden death, Experimentation 
must be left to an expert who knows 
what he is doing. 

Persons with a deficiency of insulin 
know quickly and definitely when 
they have taken more than their 
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tolerable amount of 
because of the discomfort that 
follows. Many such persons seem to 
be able to take much more carbo- 
hydrates, however, in the form of 
honey than in any other way. 

And herein lies the hope that it 
may be useful to some people. It is 
certainly of enough importance to 
sufferers from the disease to merit 
a thorough study to determine if it 
is really true, and if so to what ex- 
tent and whether the effect of differ- 
ent kinds of honey is the same. Any 
doctor or biochemist dealing with the 
disease could probably get this in- 
formation without much difficulty. 

Some text book facts are encour- 
aging. All insulin preparations are 
ineffective when taken by mouth 
and must be injected. Some extracts 
have been obtained from plants 
which when taken by mouth, greatly 
increases the “mileage” that can be 
obtained out of insulin. Such extracts 
increase the “‘mileage’’ that can be 
a partial diabetic can tolerate, or 
likewise decrease the amount of in- 
sulin a total diabetic must take. (For 
example, Wagner and Allen’s ‘‘Myr- 
tilin” and C, A. Mill’s extract from 
green alfalfa and sweet clover leaves, 
Vitamin B may be related to this 
kind of activity.) Is it too much to 
hope that the little explored 3 per 
cent of the material that makes up 
honey may include some substance 
which will help the person, sub- 
normal in insulin, to use the sugars 
found in honey? 


carbohydrates 


Main Roads to 
Greater Popularity 


A program for extending the use 
of honey in several main streams of 
everyday eating was proposed at the 
sessions of the winter school of the 
Washington State Beekeepers held 
at Puyallup, Washington, recently. 
Two major means of further popular- 
izing the world’s most ancient and 
delectable sweet, time-hallowed since 
pre-Biblical days, was declared to be 
in baking, as a substitute for sugar, 
and for widespread sweetening of 
after-dinner drinks like coffee and 
tea. And to these two main objectives 
several others were added. 

Asserting that the general public, 
or average consumer, must be made 
more Honey Conscious, if beekeeping 
throughout the large Pacific North- 
west honey-producing state is to be 
profitable, President I. L. Swain, of 
Prosser, Washington, of the state or- 
ganization of beemen, contributed 
outstandingly to discussions at the 
forum, calling particular attention to 
the host of ways in which honey may 
extend its usefulness. 

While a dozen or more excellent 
suggestions for furthering everyday 
popularity of the commodity closest 
to the interests of all members of the 
association were made by Mr. Swain, 
several were particularly stressed. 

Deserving greater support was the 
plan to sweeten coffee and iced tea 
with honey in lieu of the almost uni- 
versal sugar. Honey in this respect 
was upheld not only for its imparting 
of sweetness to the drink, but also 
for its distinctive enriching flavor. 

Second large objective is to further 
usage of honey to replace sugar in 
baking, the making of cakes, cookies, 
and even bread. It was stressed that 
beemen should foster honey in bak- 
ing—especially since it was pointed 
out by Mr. Swain that honey draws 
moisture from the air, and that bread 
made with this ingredient in prefer 
ence to sugar retains its freshness 
for a whole week—which indicates 
the great preserving quality of honey. 

As for cookies made from honey 
and kept in the old cookie jar, they 
grow more mellow and moist as they 
grow older—instead of becoming dry- 
er and harder as do other types of 
cookies, the longer they are kept. 

From the angle of an all-around 
sweet and diabetes preventative, hon 
ey was hallowed anew, while numer 
ous industrial uses, such as beeswax 
for candles, in dental work, and for 
polishing delicate glasses, such as 
telescopes, were also stressed by Mr. 
Swain, as he pointed to further profits 
in that direction. 

C. M. Litteljohn, 
Washington. 
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Child Reared on Honey 


By Carroll Van Court, 
California. 





Carrol Van Court and 


Some of you readers may remem- 
ber reading along about 1931, the 
little article about my son, entitled 
“The Literary Digest Baby,” in the 
Digest. 

As an athletic instructor of many 
years’ experience in Los Angeles, and 
Pasadena, I believe that growing boys 
and girls need a certain amount of 
sugar in their diets, and I believe that 


honey is the most healthful sugar 
available. 
Therefore, I decided that “the 


famous Literary Digest Baby,” as he 
was called, should be trained along 
as scientific lines as I was capable of 


his 


Literary Digest baby. 


training him. And so we gave him no 


candy and no sugar, until he was 
eight years old. 
To give him the sweets that he 


needed, we used honey and fruits. 
He never tasted a bit of candy before 
he was eight years old, and even now 
he is allowed only an_ occasional 
Hershey bar with his honey. 

While teaching handball in the day- 
time, I was working nights on a news- 
paper, and was often tired. My wife 
would get me waffles and honey to 
perk me up, and they still are my 
favorite breakfast. 

Among handball and 


my pupils 








friends are the prominent lima bean 
and honey shippers, Bryant & Cook- 
inham, of Los Angeles, who do a big 
business yearly. After I played hand- 
ball with them a few times, I under- 
stood why it is that they always play 
a “sweet” game. Influence of environ- 
ment! 


I always recommend honey as an 
important part of every athlete’s 
diet, especially in cold weather. 

Our “Digest Baby” is_ pretty 
healthy, and we think it is due to the 
fact that he has eaten no sugar, very 
little candy, never had a pie or dough- 
nut in his life, and gets honey every 
week. Some day we hope to make a 
real man out of him. We might even 
suggest a possible slogan for a recipe: 
“Let him bee healthy.” Eh, what? 


om nll BD J 


Beekeeping in India 


The Imperial Council of Agricul- 
tural Research of India has published 
a book entitled, “Beekeeping” by C. 
C. Ghosh. It is a book of nearly a 
hundred pages on enameled paper 
and numerous illustrations. There 
are two splendid color plates showing 
the races of bees and the life history 
of the wax moth. 

The native bees of India are un- 
like ours. They are of three races 
including the giant Dorsata, and the 
little bee not much larger than a 
house fly. The race commonly kept 
is somewhat smaller than our com- 
mon Italian race. The book is pub- 
lished by the Manager of Publications 
at Delhi. 


. 


—ABJ 


A New Kind of 
Wheelbarrow 


— you here a picture of my 
son holding the handles of a new 
kind of wheelbarrow with two wheels 
instead of one, regular auto wheels 
with air cushioned tires, much easier 
on the supers full of honey. It is so 
balanced that I haul in honey myself. 
Six supers can be placed on the bot- 
tom but twice many could be 
hauled just as easy. It is strongly 
made and it has received quite a few 
favorable comments at our State 
Field Meet here. 

Just a word about Junior. He has 
always liked honey which, of course, 
pleased my father, Mr. Allemier, very 
much. Dad always thought everyone 
should eat honey every day. Junior is 
twelve now and helps me much in 
the apiary. [Mrs. Ruth Tucker is the 
daughter of the late J, H. Allemier 
of Delphos, Ohio, who was one of our 
best known beekeeperss.—Ed. ] 

Ruth Tucker, 
Ohio. 
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A Young Beekeeper 


This little fellow, 2% years old, 
went to town to get a shipment of 
bees and later helped himself to a 
package, while his mother took the 
picture. He spends much time look- 
ing over the pages of each issue of 
the Journal, with such exclamations 
as “The bees are making honey, 
now,” or “Bees got honey now.” He 
is a real honey boy. 

Frank Nicholson, Jr., 
Ontario. 


Manipulating Hive 
Covers 


With a little planning it is possible 
to save much time in the apiary. For 
instance, it is seldom necessary to 
remove the weights on hive covers 
or to lift the hive covers more than 
once. I usually place the first hive 
cover on the second hive. When 
finished, both hive covers are placed 
on the first hive, weights and all. 
Then I work the second hive, which 
is now without a cover, and then 
place the third hive cover on the 
second hive, and so on down the row 
until the last hive is finished. Then 
the extra cover on the first hive goes 
on the last hive. Now, think that 
through. 

Simple, isn’t it? Notice you only 
lift half as many covers, !That saves 
time and work. This can be varied 
to use when there are groups of two, 
or seattered groups of hives. By 
planning his movements and where 
he places tools, the beekeeper can 
save much time and do less work. 

Did you ever look for the hive tool 
before picking it up? Why? Where 
do you place inner and ex 
cluders while inspecting? The smart 
way is to figure out the most efficient 


covers 
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Freddie certainly starting on a 


path which will lead him along by 
his father’s side. Somehow it gives 
the good beekeeper a feeling of 


that he is 
care of his 


security when he knows 


not just taking own 


interest when he makes plans for his 


beekeeping, but that some other 
member of his family may sometime 
benefit from them and carry on 


where he left off. 


method to do these things. I’m a 
bit lazy too. What your head doesn’t 
do, your hands must. 
T. O’B, Clouse, 
Ohio. 


All Teed Up 


This goat is not exactly tipsy but 
it is surely on top. The picture wa 
sent by J. E. Pate, of Arkansas. 


Goats and sheep are good lawn 
mowers for an apiary. They do not 
seem to mind the bees, nor do the 


disturbed by them. 
Sometimes sheep push hives around 
a bit in early spring but that is offset 
by the fact that they keep the grass 


bees seem to be 


looking like a front lawn. 

This goat, Molly, is a Saana doe 
kid. In her own estimation she is 
worth more than a whole apiary. Her 
twin, MacTavish, was too busy els« 
where to be caught in the picture. 
Molly wa caught in time to save 
the Starking apple tree under which 
the hive stood She likes it Next 
to the fruit she eems to like the 
bark of the tree. One bee can cause 
her to “take off” with a gunned 
motor but twenty minutes is enough 
time for her curiosity to erase all 
memory of stings and the bark of the 
apple tree calls to her again. 





Proof of the Pudding 


Beekeepers tell of the use of ex- 
amounts of arsenic on food, 
and the danger which results to bee- 
keeping from the use of arsenical 
sprays both on cotton in the South 
and fruit and vegetables in the West. 


cessive 


We read from the Food and Drug 
Information released by the United 
States Department of Agriculture, 
January 31, of the seizure of 2,100 


bushels of apples, 200 bushels of crab 
apples, 177 
showing arsenic spray 

This same 


crates of cauliflower 
residues. 
tells of 


report many 


decomposed, dirty and infested food 
products including canned goods, 
frozen fruits, nut dried = fruits, 


We are not vet ona 
the watchful 


flour, cereal. 
safe basis, and without 


ness of the Food and Drugs Depart- 
where 


ment, would we be? 
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Minnesota Beekeepers 


Can furnish anything listed in Lewis and Dadant 
Catalogs. 

QUICKER DELIVERY and LOWER FREIGHT for 
Minnesota customers on all items, shipped promptly 
from Winona. 








STANDARD LUMBER CO., WINONA, MINN. 
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Write Book on the... 
for ~ GREAT NORTHWEST 


Thousands of acres of eweet clover and other honey plants that give honey of high yield and fine quality. Favor- 
able localities— Red River Valley, in Minnesota and North Dakota; Milk River Valley; Lower Yellowstone Valley; 
Valier Project; Kootenay Valley, in Montana and Idaho; and the Pacific Coast Region in Oregon and Washington. 
@ Beekeepers in this country are increasing their holdings and new beekeepers are establishing themselves along 
the Great Northern Railway in theee states. Diversified farming and livestock are similarly favored by low 
cost production. @ Write for Free Booklet on beekeeping and farming opportunities, including Low Homeseekers’ 
Round Trip Excursion Rates. 


E. C. LEEDY »** 





J., GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY 
SAINT PAUL, MINNESOTA 














Read What Others Are Doing 
2 Years $1.50 


1 YEAR, $1.00; 3 YEARS, $2.00 
(U. 8. A. and Canada.) 


FOREIGN 25c EXTRA FOR POSTAGE 
PER YEAR. 


SPECIAL 


GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE 
For 6 Months 


STARTING RIGHT WITH BEES 
96 Page Book, Illustrated. 


BOTH FOR 75 CENTS 


TheA. 1. RootCo., Medina, O. 
$1.60 


In U.S.A. 

















Gleanings in Bee Culture—1 Year 
American Bee Journal—1 Year 
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MOORE’S STRAIN 


Leather Colored Italian Queens 
Superior Stock 


50c 


World-wide reputation for honey- 


726 WEST RANDOLPH STREET, OMICAGO. 


HONEY WANTED 





gathering, hardiness, gentleness, 
ALL GRADES etc., since 1879. Safe arrival and 
COMB AND EXTRACTED satisfaction guaranteed. 
Any quantity. J. P. MOORE 


(Reference, First National Bank) MORGAN, KENTUCKY 
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EEKEEPERS in many lands 
have been pleased with this 
most important tool in Bee- 

keeping. Your Bingham Smoker is 

offered for sale by numerous dealers. 


pan 
INSIST ON THE BEST 


Manufacturers of a complete line of 
Honey Extractors, one for every re- 
quirement. Send for printed matter. 


A. G. WOODMAN CO. 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 
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Finest 


QUEENS 50c 


Personally reared from Select 
Breeders. 


No packages after June Ist 


J. F. McVAY 


JACKSON, ALABAMA 


























Bee Breeding 
American Bee Breeders Record 


.. 44-Page 
TRADE MAGAZINE 


serving “America West of 100°” 
Featuring triple phases of 
Bee Life 
HERITAGE— 
ENVIRONMENT— 
and RESPONSE— 
with regular departments devoted 
to each phase 
BEE BREEDING, 
BEE PASTURAGE, 


Honey Production and Utilization 


Published nonthly, $1.00 the year. 
Circulating from “Coast to Coast’ 


Sample copy FREE 


RALPH BENTON, Editor 
RIVERA, CALIFORNIA 
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All Around the Bee Yard 


By G. H. Cale 








HAT a difference there is in 
locations. Some people think 
that since bees react to the same 
stimuli, there can be very little differ- 
ence in the response of colonies in 
the usual course of the season; but 
that is not true. The bees vary as 
the places vary. There is a differ- 
ence in locations, and the difference 
affects beekeeping in a large way. 
This spring we have had bees in 
three entirely different kinds of lo- 
cations. One furnished pollen and 
nectar as early as the first of Febru- 
ary. The colonies built rapidly. 
They needed but little food. Practi- 
cally no extra food was given to 
these bees. They wintered clean and 
bright, and by May 1 were bouncing 
big colonies. 


In another location the bees do 
well. The main honeyflow is from 
the clovers, which they do not have 
in the early spring location just 
mentioned. However, this second 
location is very poor in fall. The bees 
quit brood rearing early and go into 
winter quarters more or less old, 
and seldom furnish the brood nest 
with late honey and consume con- 
siderable stores during a long fall 
period. Then, in the spring, they are 
often short, since the early nectar is 
not as abundant as it should be. They 
require excessive feeding many years 
even with food chambers. As a re- 
sult, the bees are slow to reach good 
strength for the flow. 


The third location is one in which 
there is a heavy fall flow, the bees 
breed late, and go _ into winter 
quarters with many young bees. 
Therefore, they build up rapidly in 
the spring, but not as rapidly as in 
the first location. If the main flow 
were good during the summer, this 
location would be the best of the 
three. There is something lacking in 
every one of them. 

Probably there is no such thing in 
beekeeping as an ideal location. Bee- 
keepers are beginning to understand 
this and migratory beekeeping is 
doubtless the result of this dissatis- 
faction. 

There is much to be said on both 
sides of the question of what kind of 
honey to produce. Many good bee- 
keepers are again becoming inter- 
ested in comb honey, because the 
price of extracted honey has not been 
favorable, while the demand and 
price for comb honey in comparison 
has remained good. 
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It is quite probable that ninety- 
nine beekeepers out of a hundred 
could not produce comb honey, simply 
because they are not located where it 
would be profitable or desirable to do 
so, or because they would not be able 
to do so since they lack skill enough. 
On the other hand, it is quite evident 
that the market for comb honey is 
still good. The average buyer of comb 
honey in quantity is not as numerous 
as in the comb honey days, and the 
buyers who do favor comb honey de- 
mand a high class, well-graded, fancy 
product, which requires even 
skill by the beekeeper. 

However, for the beekeeper who 
is located and trained for the job, 
comb honey production is still a high- 
ly profitable occupation. 


more 


- O- 


HE subject of new honey plants is 

perennially interesting, On trips 
through Indiana last winter I saw 
several acres of Hardigan alfalfa, 
which were yielding honey well for 
beekeepers in western Ohio and 
eastern Indiana. It is worth looking 
into. In the fields I visited there was 
a fine green stand and _ healthy 
crowns, and the bees are reported to 
work it heavily. It is being grown 
in a number of places in Indiana and 
western Ohio, but not much has been 


said about it. It was developed in 
Michigan. We hope to be able to try 
it. 


0 


EEKEEPING is passing into the 

hands of the careful speculant. A 
good example is Randolph County, 
Indiana, which used to be at the 
head of the beekeeping counties with 
over six hundred beekeepers. Travel- 
ing through the county now, many of 
the apiaries that used to be appar- 
ent from the road are no longer to 
be observed. One might think that 
the number of beekeepers would now 
be small in comparison with what it 
used to be. Nevertheless, figures 
show that there are more beekeepers 
in the county than there were once. 
However, an analysis of the latest 
census is interesting. Out of a total 
of 665, there are 70 who have from 
15 to 180 colonies. The majority 
have from 1 to The dis 
tribution in the old days used to be 
more even. There are now more 
larger and careful beekeepers, and 
the smaller beekeepers are only those 
who last a year or two. 


5 colonies. 
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A’ our beekeeping schools and 
short courses, the trend is also 
evident. At the short course at 


Columbus, Ohio last winter, I saw 
more commercial beekeepers at one 
time than I had ever seen before: 
probably there were sixty commercial 
beekeepers out of the one hundred 
fifty to two hundred who attended the 
short course with anywhere from a 
hundred to twenty-five hundred colo- 
nies each, In fact, since I was on the 
program, I was a bit scared. I didn’t 
know what to tell them. There was 
L. C. Gardner with a thousand colo- 
nies, Otis D. Achord with five 
hundred colonies, Prof. Dunham with 
five hundred colonies, Benninghof, of 
Columbus, with nine hundred fifty 
colonies, Emerson Long with twenty 
five hundred colonies, Alan Ebv with 


about three thousand, (What is the 


use! I can’t remember all of them!) 
=——- @ -— 
HERE is so much interest in the 


two queen system. We are trying 
it ourselves this year. We may have 
something to say about it later. When 
you find that such men as Mr. Todd, 
of the Laboratory, at Davis, Cali- 
fornia; Dr. Farrar and Dr. Sturde- 
vant, at Laramie, Wyoming; and Dr. 
Haydak, of Minnesota, verifying the 
reports from beekeepers that the use 
of two queens working together by 
whatever method the beekeeper uses 
will produce more than the crop of 
either queen working in a colony by 
herself, you have to listen. One bee 
keeper reports an average increased 
yield of fifty per cent by the use of 
a two queen system, Oh boy! I! 
hope that is so, but it will take a good 
many of us checking and rechecking 
and exchanging experiences to de 
termine the general average result of 
such a plan. 


HERE is much 
sedure in package 


talk about super 
bees. We have 
bought many packages, produced new 
colonies ourselves by divisions, using 
queens from southern sources at the 
same time we were receiving pack- 
ages. My belief is that supersedure 
is caused by two things: (1) poor 
queens (and this is the fault of 
the breeder); (2) over-manipulation 
(and this is the fault of the bee- 
keeper who receives the packages). 


0 


N making early divisions from over- 

wintered colonies in our own api 
aries, we have found that there is a 
great variation in the quality of 
queens. Some breeders take care of 
their stock well and keep it up well; 
others may establish good stock, but 
with succeeding seasons, they appar- 
ently suffer a relapse in quality with 
out recognizing it themselves. I think 
breeders as a whole can go a long 
way yet to improve the quality of 
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FOR SALE 


Pure Italian 


Queens & Bees 


Nothing but the best. Bright yellow 


and three banded queens __$ .50 each 
1 lb. bees with young queen $1.40 
2 Ib. bees with young queen 1.95 
3 lb. bees with young queen 2.55 


You send for them, they go. 


GRAYDON BROS. 


Route 2 GREENVILLE, ALA. 

















PIGEONS 


~! interested 
ak th ¢ AMERICAN | PIGEON JOUR. 
NAL, an informational tnstructive 86- 


page monthly ne. Sample 150; 

12 months $1; three pease $2. 
AMERICAN PIGEON JQURNAL 

Dept. B Warrenton. Mo. 




















BLUE RIBBON 


PACKAGE BEES 


—WRITE TO— 


THOS. C. BURLESON 
COLUSA, CALIF. 








THE PINARD 


Nailless Bee 
Shipping Cage 
Send for sample. A- 
gents—Diamond Match 
Co., Chico, Cal.;Weav- 
er Apiaries, Navasota, 

Texas. 
A. B. PINARD. Manufacturer 
810 Auzerais San Jose, Calif. 











Choice Bright Htalian Queens 


that are a pleasure to work with and be 
proud to own. The stock has been bred 
and selected in the North the past 34 yrs. 
for good winterers, hustlers, gentleness, 
and fine color. 75c each; dozen, $8.00; 
breeders, »6.00, 


EMIL W. GUTEKUNST COLDEN, NW. Y. 
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Package Bees& Queens 


It’s the queen that excels 


Let us quote you on your needs 














{ OVERBEY APIARIES, BUNKIE, LA. ; 
A, 
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Ghe 


GOAT WORLD 


OFFICIAL ORGAN OF THE 


American Milk Goat Record Association ( 


Y 


Oldest and largest MilkGoat magazine 
published, Broadest circulation. Arti- 
cles by best authorities. Subscription 
rate: one year $2.00; three years $4.00; 
five years $6.00. Sample copy 20cents. 


ADDRESS: 


The Goat World, Vincennes, Indiana 
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the stock which they send out. There 
are too many more culls received 
than good queens. In some lots at 
least 50 per cent have been culled 
out the first two or three months. 
In other lots a higher percentage re- 


mains. Some are so poor that we do 
not care to secure bees from the 
same source again. 

Queen breeders must cope with 


this problem. If we in the North are 
to continue to buy queens and estab- 
lish a profit for the breeders in the 
package bee and queen business, they 
must keep queens on which we can 
rely to produce heavy honey-getting 
colonies. Breeders should check their 
queens constantly with customers, 
receiving breeders back from custo- 
mers and testing them themselves so 
that they constantly keep up the 
quality of their stock. Some breeders 
are doing this, The result is in- 
evitably good. 


_ ABJ ~ 


California Annual 
Report 


The Annual report for 1937 on 
Apiary inspection in California issued 
by A. A. Brock, director and H. M. 
Krebs, supervising entomologist and 
apiary inspector has been distributed. 

This covers not only apiary in- 
spection but records of migration, 
both interstate and intercounty. 

In all, 10,000 colonies were moved 
into California during the year and 
15,000 moved out of the state. 
185,000 colonies moved between 
counties and 100,000 colonies were 
moved in the counties themselves. This 
shows how remarkably large has be- 
come the item of migratory beekeep- 
ing, particularly in traveling from 
one crop to another within relatively 
restricted areas. Perhaps California 
does this more generally than any 
other state but it is typical of the 
beekeeper, going to his honey crop 
rather than setting his bees down 
and waiting for the crop to come 
to him. 

Out of a registration of 292,918 


colonies in California, the report 
shows 243,281 inspected in 1937. Of 


these, 3,318 were diseased, 
centage of 1.36. 

The largest percentages of disease 
are shown in counties apparently out- 
side of the main producing areas. 
Likely also in,these counties which 
have a relatively small number of 
bees, it may not be possible to get the 
cooperation of county authorities in 
the way of appropriation for the 


or a per- 


necessary help from the larger bee- 
keepers of such counties. 
The report is very creditably 


arranged and shows that California 
is rapidly reducing her disease 
problem to a minimum. 








MAKE HASTE | 


THE HARVEST IS READY “ta. 
LEWIS HIVES & FRAMES 





and 
DADANT’S WIRED FOUNDATION 
are quickly assembled 


WE CARRY A COMPLETE LINE 
ORDER NOW 


You can improve the grade of your 
honey by using Lewis Renown Brand 
Sections and Dadant Thin Surplus 
Foundation, which is made only from 
the highest grade of pure beeswax 


obtainable. 
THE BROCK STORE 
DECATUR, INDIANA 
Established 1872 





























The BEEKEEPERS ITEM 


The Southern beekeep- With theAmericanBee 
ers own magazine, but - Journal makes a com- 
read by studious honey bination that covers 


producers every where. the beekeeping field, 
Send $1.50 and get both magazines a full year 
BEEKEEPERS ITEM, San Antonio, Texas 














en a 
Package Bees and Queens 
By Pound, Ton or Car. 
Service - Satisfaction 


Trade Agreement Prices. Write for 


particulars. 
VICTOR APIARIES $3 UVALDE, TEXAS 
eS * 











Renew your subscription today! 
You don’t want to miss an issue. 














FOREHAND’S 


THRIFTY BEES 


Are guaranteed to please 
Combless packages and queens 
Full weight packages 

Light shipping crates 

Forty-six years’ experience 
Three-banded Italians 


Immediate Shipment of 
packages or queens 


Untested queens 50c each 
2 lb. package with queen $1.95 
3 Ib. package with queen 2.55 


15% discount to dealers 


W.J. Forehand & Sons 


FORT DEPOSIT, ALA. 


Breeders since 1892. 
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Solar Extractor 


Can you give me some idea of how to 

make a Solar extractor simply and cheaply? 
NEW YORK. 

Answer.—We have a Solar which we used 
all last summer that is very inexpensive. It 
is simply a box of any dimension you wish, 
with a glass cover which fits on top of the 
At the top edges of the box are 
to keep the glass in place. Inside 
slide which is pushed down through the slot 
cut by saw in the side of the box to give the 
fitted and the 
combs to be melted are placed on this slide 
A piece screen is folded 
at the lower edge, so that the wax will run 
down the slide into the screen and drip into 
a container in the bottom of the The 


box. strips 


is a tin 


tin a slope. It is into place 


of wire crosswise 


box. 


box is placed on legs above the ground at 
any desire height. 

Our Solar costs us about $2.50, not in- 
cluding labor. We may be able to give a 


description and picture of it at a later date, 
but I think from this letter get 
some of how to make works 


you can 


idea one. It 
very well. 


4 BJ 


Extracted or Bulk Comb 


I started with the Modified Dadant 
and will continue with it, but I must make 
plans whether to produce extracted honey 
or bulk comb. I keep the bees for polli- 
nation and will sell fruit from the house, 
and thought I might have ready sale for 
honey in the form of honey chunks. Please 
comment. WISCONSIN. 

the 
super 
honey. 
comb or 
for that pur- 
may wish to do 
extracted 


hive 


Answer.—There is 
Modified Dadant 
not be for 


no reason why 


regular extracting 
bulk 
large producers of bulk 
them 


you 


should used comb 
Many 


comb 


cut- 
honey using 
Also, 


will be 


are 
time 
able to 
and not 


pose. any 


go into 


change 


so, you 


honey production supers. 
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Success in Beekeeping 


man without 
make a beekeeper? 
CALIFORNIA. 


Beekeeping is 


an inexperienced 
knowledge 


Can 
cultural 


agri- 


Yes. 
form of 


Answer 
lated to 


not re- 


any agriculture sufficiently 


to prevent success. All that is needed is 
experience with bees, and that comes only 
from working with them. 

What would your suggestion be as to the 
best way to start? 

Answer.—-Read all you can get, especially 
about the fundamentals before it is time to 
get the bees. Then buy new equipment with 
package bees ready to go about the Ist of 
May Package bees should arrive perhaps 
April 25, and be placed in the hives which 
have been previously prepared for them 


iB 


A Living From Bees 


take a 
for a 
will 


will it who 
elsewhere 


the bees 
income? 


How long 
must work 
up to where 


dependent 


Answer If 


beginner, 
living, to build 
give him an in- 


CALIFORNIA. 


you have enough capital so 


+ per rr rrr er 
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that you can put in an estimated invest- 
ment of about $20.00 per colony for com- 
plete equipment including honey house, 
honey handling equipment and vehicles for 
bee yard work, I would say five years, de 
pending on whether your location is com- 
mercial, capable of giving an average of 100 


pounds surplus for a colony each year, or 
whether it is less valuable that that. 

If you must maintain yourself from some 
other effort and have a limited capital so 
that the investment in bees must be fur1 
ished by the return from the bee and 
your location is a good one, I think prob- 
ably ten years would be a fair period If 
your location is poor, it may be necessary 
to limit the number of bees you keep and 
always continue with ome other effort to 
give you a part of your living, unless, by 
chance you can secure work in a location 
where beekeeping ymmercially profitable 


Opportunities 


What are the chance in beekeeping as a 
whole? CALIFORNIA 

Answer Probably beekeeping compare 
favorably with any other agricultural effort 
It is as good as any crop growing, because 
crops depend on weather oil, moisture and 
uncertain factor Beekeeping also depends 
on them As far as the return from bee 
is concerned, it as good as any crop- 
growing venture Animal husbandry, where 
the conditions are more nearly under the 
control of the operator, may be more satis- 
factory. Much depends on the fitness of 
the individual for beekeeping, and whether 


he likes it or 
Unfortunately, 


not 


the market for honey is a 


chaotic mess, and many beekeepers must sell 
their honey for themselves in the best way 
they can There i not yet a regularly 
established market for honey as there is 
for poultry product dairy product or the 
fundamental farm crop However, it i 
probably as good as the market for most 
truck crops and other secondary agricultural 
product 
How to Mark Queens 

I have fifteen queens to clip and would 
like to mark them at the ame time Tell 
me how to mark the queer IOWA 

Answer A mall can of quick drying 
lacquer which may be bought in a drug 
tore or 10-cent tore will do Red is the 
best color. The colors may be varied to 
indicate the year in which the queens are 
marked Appl the paint with a ame 
hair brush in small droy on top of the 


thorax 


Use of Carbolic 


What per cent dilution of carbolic acid do 
you use in driving bee from supers? 
WASHINGTON 
Answer We do not dilute the acid 
Liquefied acid is prinkled o acid covers, 


full strength 
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Gassing Bees 


What 


t he m ? 


kill 


you use in gassing bee to 


WASHINGTON 


do 


Answer Use Calcium cyanide in some 
form such as Cyanogas or Calsyanide This 
comes in pound boxes that ought to cost you 


about 65 or 75 cent Use it full strength 


Put some on a hive tool in the entrance of 
the colony. Two or three such helpings will 
kill the bees. Push the powder well into the 
entrance. Keep your head away It is 
dangerous. It seldom bothers out-of-doors 
but do not breathe while handling the 
powder There is no need to shut up the 
colony. It will kill all the bees in the colo- 
ny and any that fly in the entrance When 
you are ready to leave, take the hive with 
you where it is safe to handle 

The gas soon escapes and will no longer 
bother We also use the same material 
inderneath piles of iper closed tightly at 
the top, to control wax moths 


Poisonous Honey 


It ha been stated often that honey 
gathered from certain flower particularly 
mountain laurel, may poison human beings 
What is your opinions? NEW JERSEY. 

Answer A number of plants are said to 
yield honey which are considered poisonous 
Kalmia latifolia, the mountain laurel, oceur 
ring in eastern United States, is the chief 
one Samples of this honey, however, sub 
mitted for analysis do not show any poison- 
o contents. It may, however, contain some 
narcotics which affect persor who eat it 

! 

‘ -D ° 
Cost of Production 

Is there any money in raising bees and 
how much per pound does it cost to produce 
honey 7? MINNESOTA. 

Answer Average figures show a cost of 
$4.00 a colony for production An average 
location will give 75 pound of extracted 
honey per colony per year for ten years, 
which will probably ell for about $3.00 
gross in large lots. 

In other words, many beekeepers are not 
making a profit, since it costs them more to 
produce the honey than they get for it, but 

nee they put in their own labor, pay them- 
elve nothing, use the family car, the 
family ga and the help of children or wife, 


they think it i profitable 

On the other hand, a good commercial 
location which may be relied upon to pro- 
duce a hundred pounds of extracted honey 
per colony each year will yield a gross of 
about $5.00 and the cost, with kilful 
management, should be kept down to about 
$3.00 per colony, so there i a clear profit 
f about $2.00 per colony each year From 
thi an estimate can be made of the number 
of colonic which must be kept under 
management to contain any given im of 


money 


lo find uch a location i however 
nother thing Much experimenting and 

rveying, and then often after a location 
is found, it may last only a few year and 
inother then must be obtained to keep up 
beekeeping on this basi So, on the whole, 
for the great majority of beekeeper the 
business lends itself more as a side line than 
it does as a main occupation Worked into 
a diversified project, it will do as well as 


anything else. 
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Meetings and Events 
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American Honey Producers’ League. 


When getting ready to attend a 
meeting you are possibly very much 
interested in knowing something 
about the place where the meeting is 
to be held. Next December you are 
expected to come to New Orleans, so 
the secretary, assisted by the Asso- 
ciation of Commerce, presents you 
a short account of scenic New 
Orleans, 

When the average person speaks of 
scenery, the picture that comes to 
mind is a sweeping landscape set 
against a background of snow- 
‘apped mountains or a row of dimly 
purple ridges. New Orleans, how- 
ever, set between the Mississippi 
River on one side and Lake Pont- 
chartrain on the other, is quite level, 
saucer-shaped as it were, with the 
rims being the levees holding the 
river to its course. And the southern 
city has compensated for its flat 
topography by developing into a 
garden spot beyond comparison. 

Most beautiful spots of the city 
are the parks, two of which are 
among the largest and most complete 
in the country. City Park, larger 
of the two, is 1382 acres in extent. 
Here, the natural beauty of the 
Louisiana landscape has been pre- 
served, consisting of cypress islands, 
massive live oaks, palmetto palms 
and a colorful variety of wild 
flowers. Of great interest are the 
famous Duelling Oaks beneath whose 
spreading bough affairs of honor 
were settled in the tempestuous days 
of early New Orleans. Near the 
swimming pool is Suicide Oak, scene 
of numerous deaths before this 
section of the park was developed. 

In addition to these natural advan- 
tages, the park also has an artificial 
lagoon for boating, fishing and also 
has other recreational facilities such 
as golf courses, tennis courts, picnic 
grounds, a natatorium, bridle paths, 
baseball diamonds, a stadium and the 
Isaac Delgado Museum of Art. 

Audubon Park, located in uptown 
New Orleans, presents much the 
same aspect as City Park except that 
it also has a zoo and an aquarium, 
and a much larger natatorium erect- 
ed at a cost of $250,000. This park, 
which extends from St. Charles Ave- 
nue to the river was bought by the 
city in 1871 from the descendants 
of Etienne de Bore and improved in 
1884 as the site of the Cotton Expo- 
sition. The tract of 287 acres was 
originally a plantation and is said to 
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be the spot where sugar cane was 
first successfully planted in 1794-96. 
Other attempts had preceded this but 
all had ended in dismal failure. In 
1887, the park was named for John 
Audubon, famous Louisiana natura- 
list, whose statue is in the park. 

Two giant oaks, both nearly 200 
years old, stand in the back of the 
park and are a center of tourist 
attraction. The larger measures 
over 11 feet in diameter and its true 
age has been estimated at various 
figures, but there seems little doubt 
that it approaches the two century 
mark. The pair are called the George 
and Martha Washington oaks. 

Unlike City Park which represents 
the typical growth of the Louisiana 
swamp, Audubon Park was laid out as 
an English deer park, with irregular 
belts and groups of trees breaking 


up the broad expanses of closely 
cropped smooth grass land. 
Audubon particularly contains 


some rare and interesting trees and 
shrubbery seldom found outside 
their native habitat. Papyrus plants, 
native of Egypt; rare ginkos of 
China; the Spanish and Portuguese 
cork trees; the Asiastic silk trees; the 
Australian bunya-bunya and eucalyp- 
tus; and the Old World Ligustrum are 
found in various spots. Another 
foreigner is the camphor tree, im- 
ported from Japan and China, but it 
grows so readily in the Louisiana 
climate that it has spread over the 
vicinity and is familiar to all 
Orleanians. 

Flower gardens, with all varieties 
of annuals and perennials, abound 
throughout the parks, with roses and 
lilies playing a prominent part. In 
Audubon Park, the superintendent, 
Frank Neelis, has developed a new 
species, the Neelis Rose, and it is 
planted in several locations. City 
Park has a large rose arbor, located 
immediately across the drive from 
the tennis courts. One of the most 
beautiful spots in Audubon Park is an 
iris garden, where extremely beauti- 
ful plants have been developed. 

West End Park, at the western tip 
of the city on Lake Pontchartrain, is 
a small nicely constructed rectangu- 
lar park noted for its beautiful rose 
gardens. <A parapet and railing lines 
the edge of the park, but elsewhere 
along the lake shore there has been 
constructed a concrete sea wall in the 
form of steps going down to the 
water’s edge. In one of the most re- 
markable reclamation projects ever 
attempted what was once a cypress 
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swamp was converted into several 
thousand acres of fertile land by 
pumping sand and silt from the lake 
bottom into the area behind the sea 
wall. 

Today, a five and half mile paved 
road follows the curve of the lake, 
at one end of which is the famous 
Southern Yacht Club, second oldest 
boating club in the country; and at 
the other Shushan Airport, most 
modern air terminal in the world. 
Lake Pontchartrain, so named by the 


Sieur de Iberville for the Bourbon 
minister of marine, is the third 
largest lake entirely within the 


boundaries of the United States, An 
arm of the Gulf of Mexico, its waters 
are clear and brackish. 

Being so flat, New Orleans has to 
be artificially drained, a feat ac- 
complished by means of numerous 
pumping stations and drainage ca- 
nals, At one time these canals were 
an eyesore, defacing the main streets, 
until the progressive city capitalized 
on this defect by laying large pipe- 
lines in the canals covering them 
over. Then wide neutral grounds 
were constructed and _ landscaped 
and planted into blossoming floral 
gardens. Most recent of these de- 
velopments is the planting of the 
Azalea Trail along the main ground 
streets of the city. More than 
52,000 plants have been planted 
along the 55 miles of neutral ground, 
a work accomplished at the cost of 
some $2,000,000. But Orleanians, 
seeing the beauty of the plants, have 
concluded that the expenditure was 
well worth while. 

To compete with these public 
floral gardens are numerous private 
ones, especially in what is known as 
the Garden District and along the 
exclusive residential streets such as 
St. Charles Avenue, Audubon Boule- 
vard, and Audubon Place. The 
Garden District is noted for its ante- 
bellum homes, some of which date 
back to the 1830’s and 40’s. They 
are large beautiful mansions char- 
acterized by huge white columns and 
wide verandas, high ceilings and 
ornate interiors. All are set in large 
gardens where gladioli, azaleas, lilies, 
roses, dahlias and zinnias grow in 
profusion, against a background of 
trailing and climbing ivy. Favorites 
among New Orleans small trees and 
shrubs, found in homes and on many 
streets, are oleanders, hybiscus and 
Crepe myrtle. 

No trip to the city is complete 
without a visit to the Versailles Oaks 
at Chalmett. The 79 trees in this 
group, planted in an impressive aisle- 
like formation are the finest grove 
of live oaks in existence. 

ous () om» 
Joint Summer Meeting 
Plans are under way for a joint 


summer meeting with the North Da- 
kota Beekeepers Association. Several 
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years back a joint meeting was held 
at Crookston and beekeepers’ ex- 
pressed themselves that similar meet- 
ings should be held in the future. So, 
this year, the Minnesota Association 
meets with the North Dakota Asso- 
ciation in Grand Forks. 

The date is July 28 and 29. A two- 
day meeting is being arranged in 
order to give southern Minnesota 
beekeepers time to take in side trips 
to the yards and honey houses of 
commercial beekeepers. So, be sure 
to put the trusty bee veil in your hip 
pocket when you make the trek to 
Grand Forks. Because it is a long 
journey for many Minnesota bee- 
keepers, the North Dakota Associa- 
tion is making big plans to arrange 
a program of special interest, in 
showing how commercial beekeepers 
operate. 

A side trip for the Ladies Aux- 
iliary is to be the Mount St. Benedict 
Convent and Academy, at Crookston, 
where so much has been done with 
honey and beeswax. For the first 
day a picnic dinner is scheduled in 
one of the beautiful parks alongside 
the Red River. A detailed program 


may be secured later on from your 
secretary or from J. A. Munro, 
secretary of the North Dakota 
Association at Fargo. Association 
members will be circularized, Of 
course, good speakers are being se- 
cured. Plan ahead now to attend 
this meeting. 
mais aoe 


International Exposition 


The International Exposition for 
beekeeping is to be held in 1938 at 
Namur, Belgium. The dates set are 
August 27 to September 7. 

Perhaps some of our readers will 
be in Europe and able to attend this 
International Conference. 


For further particulars, the treas- 


urer of the Conference, Mr. E. 
Beauvillers, 16, route de Marche, 
Erpent-Jambes, Namur, Belgium 


should be contacted. 

Some of our older readers will 
remember when the _ International 
was held at Quebec a few years ago. 

= 

Texas Beekeepers Association 

The sixty-first annual 
the Texas Beekeepers’ 
will be held at Lockhart, 
1 and 2. 


meeting of 
Association 
Texas, July 
These dates were selected 
by the executive committee at a 
meeting held at Lockhart May 11 
and were chosen because this period 
does not clash with agricultural 
meetings being held over the state 
and especially at College Station. 
The first meetings will be held at ten 
o’clock Friday morning, July 1. At 
this time the first business meeting 
will be held, addresses of welcome, 
and papers given. The afternoon 


session will be a series of papers and 
some 


musical numbers which the 
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Ohe 
Hodgson Radial Honey 


Extractor 


Has been built and improved since 
1925 none. 
Among other outstanding features 
it has a 


3 


and is second to 
ball-bearing cross-shaft, 
reel with no places 
to lodge. 
ing is supported on heavy channel, 
free from tank 
supplied with 


For 


easy-to-clean 


for honey sottom-bear- 


bottom. Can be 


attached motor. 





This shows 
Frame 


all parts of the 50- 
Extractor except tank. 


S. P. HODGSON & SONS 


New Westminster, British Columbia, Canada 


catalogue, write to 
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The Home of Fine Queens 


ITALIAN AND CAUCASIAN 


50c Each 
DAVIS BROS. 


COURTLAND, CALIFORNIA 


Discount on 
Quantity Orders 
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| 
“. Hi bole ind in Ny E ries | 
The < k < 
West Elkton, Ohio 4 
WANTED BEPSWAX any quantity for ale trade or working into Busy Lee 
Brand Foundation 
WANTED orders for bodis frames and foundatior Ample tock for quick ship- 
ment, Be ready for the big flow of °'38 
WANTED order for queer for your immer requeening Our Northern queen 
yards will be under way June Ist Best tock Italian queen raised with best 
methods and best queen breeder we know of [wo orders of packages of 500 shipped 
from our Georgia Apiaries in April, lost one queen so far We believe this is good. 
by Queens 60c each, any number 
Bars Yi eeee PUseneeeerereeeees | 























Package Bees -:- Queens 
50¢ Que with Queen 91.99 * with Queen 92-55 


QUEENS «= with Queen »s with Queen 
15% Discount to dealers. Over 25 years’ experience. 10% down books order. 
WE DO LOTS OF TRADING. WHAT HAVE YOU TO TRADE? 


30c a pound for beeswax in exchange for bees and queens. Rio Grande Valley head- 
quarters for truckers. Where you feel at home. On Weslaco Progresso highway. 


BLUE BONNET APIARIES 
ROUTE 1, BOX 33 MERCEDES, TEXAS 
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City of Lockhart has promised. At 
four o’clock a field trip will be made 
to the Luling Foundation Farm, The 
Beekeepers Buzz will be held Friday 
night. Saturday morning the final 
business session and remainder of 
the papers will be given. The bee- 
keepers have been extended a warm 
welcome by the people of Lockhart 
and it is hoped that a large attend- 
ance will be present to take advan- 
tage of this attempt to make the 
meeting the largest, best meeting 
ever held. 

H: B. Parks, Secretary 

Texas Beekeepers’ Ass’n. 
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New Oklahoma Association Move- 
ment 


A letter from A. B. Harris, secre- 
tary of the Northeastern Oklahoma 
Beekeepers’ Association, indicates 
that interest is running high among 
the members. The association is 
constantly acquiring new members 
and it was recently voted at a special 
meeting to sponsor the organization 
of a state association. It would ap- 
pear that they are really interested 
down there in the betterment of bee- 
keeping conditions. All Oklahoma 
beekeepers are, we presume, invited 
to participate. 


Michigan Beekeepers’ Association 


The Executive Committee of the 
Michigan Beekeepers’ Association 
have chosen August 3, 4 and 5 for 
the summer meetings of the asso- 
ciation. R. H. Kelty. 
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Did You Know? 


Beekeepers of the Southern States’ 
Federation: Did you know that our 
annual meeting will be held at the 
Fort Sumter Hotel, Charleston, 
South Carolina, November 28, 29, 
and 30? 

Did you know that the first inde- 
pendent government established in 
America was set up in Charleston by 
the Provincial Congress, meeting in 
July, 1774, in what is now called the 
old Exchange Building at the foot of 
Broad Street? 

And did you know that the first 
steam locomotive train ever to 
operate with passengers and freight 
was “The Best Friend” from Charles- 
ton to Hamburg, S. C., in 1831? 

Did you know that fifty-two battles 
have been fought in the vicinity 
of Charleston since the city was 
founded? 

And did you know in the interest- 
ing graveyard of St. Phillip’s Church 
are buried John C. Calhoun, the 
South’s greatest statesman, and 
Edward Rutledge, one of South Caro- 
lina’s signers of the Declaration of 
Independence? E. S. Prevost, 

South Carolina. 
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Beekeeping Course in Summer, Uni- 
versity of Illinois, June 20 to 
August 13, 1938. 


As a part of the summer session of 
the University of Illinois, a course in 
Essentials of Beekeeping (S31) will 
be offered with Assistant Professor 
V. G. Milum as instructor. The 
fundamentals of yearly beekeeping 
practices will be covered during the 
eight weeks’ period, including 
lectures and laboratory with actual 
practice in apiary management in 
the University Apiary, supplemented 
by trips to nearby commercial 
apiaries. 

The course is for two credit hours, 
open to students with sophomore 
standing, meeting at 1 to 4 each 
Tuesday and Thursday. Persons 
over 21 years of age do not need to 
meet the sophomore standing re- 
quirement and may enter the course 
by registering as unclassified  stu- 
dents, not candidates for a degree. 
Graduate students with credits in 
beekeeping or comparable experience 
may register for a research problem 
in beekeeping with graduate credit. 
Seniors may register for both the 
general course and a problem course 
if taken concurrently. 

In addition to the two credits in 
beekeeping, students may enroll in 
other courses up to a total of eight 
credit hours. The schedule of Tues- 
day and Thursday afternoon will 
interfere very little with registration 
in other courses, the majority being 
offered at the morning hours. 

Prospective students should send 
request for catalogue to the Regis- 
trar of the University, Urbana, IIli- 
nois, which gives complete infor- 
mation as to directions for obtain- 
ing admission, fees and courses 
offered, 

The summer school registration 
fees include an incidental fee of $20 
for students residing in Illinois and 
$30 for students not residing in the 
state of Illinois. An additional fee 
of $10 is required of students in the 
graduate school registering for the 
first time. A fee for laboratory 
courses amounts to $1.50 in th: 
course in beekeeping, Text books 
for the course, a bee veil and hive 
tool should amount to $2.50 to $3.75. 

For students of Illinois, taking 
only the two credit course in bee- 
keeping, the fee is only $10 plus the 
laboratory fee with an additional $5 
for students not residing in the state. 
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Empire State Honey Producers 
Association 


You are invited to attend our 
annual picnic to be held at Chazy 
Orchards, Chazy, N. Y. located on 
Lake Champlain, Saturday, August 
13, 1938. 

Plan a real 
see the world’s 
Orchards, Also 


week-end vacation 
largest McIntosh 
roadside markets 
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where honey and fruit are sold on a 
large scale. You will also have a 
chance to cross the new bridge 
connecting U. S. with Canada. 

For full particulars write E. T. 
Cary, Sec’y., Midland Ave. & Tall- 
man St., Syracuse, N. Y. 

— oOo — 
Illinois State Meeting June 19 


The third annual mid-summer 
meeting of the Illinois State Bee- 
keepers’ Association will be held 
Sunday, June 19, at the home of J. 
W. Klein, Freeburg. 

Among the speakers for the day 
will be Assistant Director of Agri- 
culture, B. W. Debord, Ethel Van 
Gilder, M. G. Dadant, C. L. Duax, V. 
G. Milum. 

Frame-nailing and smoker contests 
will be held with suitable prizes 
awarded the winners. There will also 
be an attendance prize. Bring your 
picnic basket, or eat at the hot-dog 
stand on the grounds. All _ bee- 
keepers are welcome. 

O. G. Rawson. 
— Oo-- 


Wabash Valley Round-Up 


Plans are already underway for 
the Annual Wabash Valley Round- 
Up to be held again at the Newport 
home of Indiana State President Lee 
R, Stewart, in September. Thus far 
program arrangements are only tenta- 
tive, but there will be three or four 
short talks on queen-rearing, queen 
finding, hive nailing. There will be 
various entertainment features and, 
of course, the famous catfish fry. 

This is an affair which Illinois and 
Indiana beekeepers have learned to 
anticipate. Various announcements 
concerning the meeting will appear 
as soon as plans mature. 

—_ o- 

Bartholomew County (Indiana) 

Meeting 


The Bartholomew County bee- 
keepers have planned a field meet to 
be held at the home of E. J. Spaugh, 
northeast of Hope, on Saturday 
afternoon, June 26. Beekeepers in 
adjoining counties are invited to join 
with them. 

—_ o-—- 
Madison County (Indiana) Meeting 

The annual meeting of the 
Madison County beekeepers will be 
held at the home of Peter C, Hoppes, 
on State Road 32 by the Edgewood 
school, west of Anderson, on Saturday 
afternoon, July 30. Details of the 
program will be announced later. 
Beekeepers in the _— surrounding 
counties shovld plan to attend. 

“os 

Saline-Gallatin County Meeting 

The next meeting of the Saline- 
Gallatin County (Ill.) Beekeepers’ 
Association will be held on June 4, 
at the home of Louie Vannis, Harris- 
burg. 

Rex Stricklin, Secretary. 
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Institute News 


Summer meetings with their fun, 
frolic, and education are just ahead. 
Getting folks interested in coming 
to the meetings is, of course, the 
first step. A front page write-up in 
the local paper before the meetings 
will arouse a lot of interest and it is 
easy to get such cooperation from 

:] your editor if he is assured that the 
meeting is going to be interesting. 
Invite him to attend the meeting or 
take him along with you if necessary. 
Getting him to the meetings will as- 
sure you of a good write-up after the 
meeting and this means a _ bigger 
crowd for the next one. The co- 
operation and assistance of a few of 
the leading business men and women 
will be a drawing card for others. 
We dare say that once they become 
fascinated with the honey story they 


will become enthusiastic users and 
boosters for it 
Definite committees for arrange- 


ments should be appointed and the 
suggestion that they run a “three- 
ringer’ so that everyone finds some- 
thing of interest to himself may be 
the keynote to a most successful 
meeting. Discouraging lulls in the 
day may be avoided by previous 
arrangements for substitutions § in 
the event of last minute cancel- 
lations. A careful budgeting of the 

, time and a strict adherence to the 
budget helps to keep everyone “on 
his toes.”’ A varied program is always 
more interesting and may include 
such specialty features as exhibits of 
equipment, honey, honey products, 
samples of sales promotion helps— 
new labels and containers, honey 
literature, and contests and demon- 
strations. 


The ladies can lend a helping hand 
with their HONEY WAY lunches. 
And they will find the meetings 
equally as interesting as the men 
after the organization of a Ladies’ 
Auxiliary. Their own organization 
with its specific aims and definite 
program will be an inducement to 
local cookery contests and demon- 
strations. Local demonstration agents 
and also home economists will be 
glad to cooperate in sponsoring such 
activities and honey consumption can 
be greatly increased in your own 
localities by inducing everyone to 
enter the contests or attend the 
demonstrations. 

; Last, but not least, the children 
must be taken care of so_ that 
mothers and fathers may be free to 
get the utmost enjoyment out of the 
meetings. Some local high school 
girl will no aoubt be thrilled at the 
prospect of developing a day’s pro- 
gram in which the children can all 
take part. 

American will 


Honey Institute 
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PETERSON’S PACKAGE BEES AND QUEENS 


ITALIAN OR CAUCASIAN 
Prompt shipment, Express or Parcel Post. Honey producing qualities. 2-lb. 
Queen $1.95. 3-lb. with queen $2.55. 4-lb. with queen $3.10. 


| HONEY BEE APIARIES, 


with 
Queens 50c each. 


Sandwich, Ill. 




















PURE ITALIAN QUEENS 


STOCK IMPORTED FROM NORTHERN ITALY 


Pure Italian queens, bred from mothers imported from northern Italy. 
All leather colored. You'll like them. They are different. 


PRICE ON REQUEST. 


MIDDLE TENNESSEE APIARIES, 1029 Lischey Avenue, NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 
JOE oo TATE & SON 








ROSEDALE 


STEAM 


UNCAPPING PLANE 


Fast; light; less tiring; reduces costs.Write 
for circular and list of dealers. 


Manufacturers ROSEDALE HUTTERIAN MUTUAL CORPORATION 


ELIE, MANITOBA, CANADA 
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QUEENS 


ITALIANS : : : : CAUCASIANS 


to 49 
+ to 99 
100 or 
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50 cents each 
45 cents each 
42 cents each 


more 



































Queens are carefully raised by men that have had years of experience and are in- 
terested in the business 
WEAVER APIARIES : : Navasota, Texas 
ee -_ => a “ 
S ful B 
“ —™ 
A Successiul Beekeeper 

uses nothing but full sheets of foundation insuring perfect combs in every 

instance For fifty years Dittmer’s foundation has given absolute satis- 

taction wherever used. 

Our proce of manufacture, with heavy cell base, imparts strength and 
pliability to foundation, It is instantly accepted by the bees. 

Our thin super foundation is made from the whitest wax obtainable. 

We carry a complete line of beekeeping equipment. Write for price list. 

GUS DITTMER COMPANY, AUGUSTA, WIS. 
(2700 — 20C.20C_..- 6G... 0G." 0G 0¢ 090 0 0 C0 S00» 
| ° 
5 SHIPPED PROMPTLY ! 
; 
° WITHIN 24 HOURS AFTER RECEIPT OF YOUR ORDER ) 
| Young Italian Queens 50c 
= 2-lb. package bees and queen $1.95 | 
| -lb package bee and queen 2.55 ° 
} Each extra Ib. bees .60 ) 
() 15 Discount to dealers oO 
° | 
|  Citronelle Bee Company, Citronelle, Ala. 
° 
Coc moc mo ao oc oe om 0 0 0¢ Jd 


—o10C > 0c > 0 0 Oo 0 C0 
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A 
KOEHNEN 
APIARIES 


QUALITY 
BEES AND QUEENS 


SERVICE 
GLENN, CALIFORNIA 


Ee 
HIVE LIFTER 

















Save back breaking 
work on that big 
crop. 


Save stirring up your 
producing colony. 
Write for full de- 
tails. 


WADE H. FOSTER 
Bad Axe, Mich. 


QUEENS 











Three banded Italians. Stock re- 
cently imported from Italy. Queens 
very prolific and build up = quickly. 


Bees are gentle and great workers. 
This stock guaranteed to clean up 
E. F. B. and stay that way. No un- 
capping dead cells, just re-queen 
and they will do the balance. Select 
queens balance of the season 50c ea. 


15°) discount to dealers 


The Crowville Apiaries 


WINNSBORO, LA. RT. 1, 











QPSK RSG RAR 
PACKAGE BEES AND QUEENS 


3 HURRY, HURRY, HURRY! 2 


We assure you prompt attention on 
last minute orders, be for the 
best 


ready 
season, order NOW, 


DIVDVO 


PRICES 


3 Ib. package with queen $2.55 
2 Ib. package with queen 1.95 
Mated Italian queens -50 


15% Discount to dealers 


THE IDEAL APIARIES 


DURANT, MISS. 
QAI VDYPVYPDWLYDVLIW 


QOPI I I PP 


Mountain Gray Bees and Queens 
For June 


Prices reduced but quality the same. 
Send to us for genuine Caucasian 
queens and bees, gentle, long tongued 
with many high production records to 
their credit. Price: untested queens 
postpaid each 50c; tested each $1.50. 


ODI D WW 


Select tested each $2.00. Breeders 
each $5.00. Package bees sent ex- 
press collect. 2 lbs. with queens each 
$2.30; 3 Ibs. with queens each $3.05. 


Bees and service guaranteed, no dis- 
ease. 


BOLLING BEE CO., 


BOLLING, ALA. 


POPOL LL 
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gladly cooperate in preparing detailed 
suggestions for meetings. Samples 
of promotion helps, outlines’ for 
demonstrations and cookery con- 
tests, programs for auxiliary organ- 
izations and operation, suggestions 
for special features, exhibits, and 
entertainment will be prepared upon 
request. 


— O— 


The new issue of INSTITUTE 
INKLINGS, together with copies of 
the three new leaflets, Honey Facts, 
Prize Winning Recipes, and Honey 
Helpings, was mailed to all Institute 
members during the latter part of 
April. 


— o--— 


A mailing made to Home Service 
Directors the first of May has 
brought 89 requests within the first 
two weeks after the mailing for the 
copy of “100 Honey Helpings” offered 
free upon request. 


— O-—— 


Requests for information § and 
service from the institute office con- 
tinue to increase. A summary made 
May 1 showed that there was an 
average of 80.4 pieces of outgoing 
mail per day for the first four months 
of 1938, The average for the same 
perod in 1937 was 55.9 pieces per 
day. 

ABJ 


Spray for Package 
Bees 


A bulletin (E-427) has been re- 
ceived from the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, Bureau of 
Entomology and Plant Quarantine, 
“New Recommendations for the In- 
stallation of Package Bees, Using a 
Spray and Direct-Release Method,” 
by C. L. Farrar, of the Division of 
Bee Culture. 

In experimenting with the spray 
and direct-release method of intro- 
duction, Dr, Farrar and his associates 
worked in the conventional manner 
with 800 packages of bees in various 
localities over the United States, ob- 
taining egg-laying data on 555 of the 
queens which accompanied the pack- 
ages. 

A pressure sprayer was used, and 
is recommended in the bulletin, and 
with it was obtained the double ad- 
vantage of gorging the bees and of 
wetting them so that they could not 
fly when released. Having gorged 
the bees, the procedure was to spray 
the package to prevent flight, and 
then to empty it of all bees, by cut- 
ting the screen and pouring the bees 
into the hive. The queen, in her 
‘age, sprayed in a like manner, was 
dropped into the bee mass on the 
floor of the hive. 

Egg-laying data indicated that the 
cage-release method of queen intro- 
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duction generally in use at present 
“results in an undesirable loss in egg- 
laying time for the average queen.” 

Dr. Farrar finds for the sprayer 
method of feeding package bees: a 
more thorough feeding, less labor, 
elimination of syrup waste, and an 
effective means of preventing bees 
from flying while being shaken into 
the hive. 

The combined spray and direct- 
release method when tested on a 
commercial scale (355 packages) re- 
sulted in the loss of only 6 queens, 
or 1.7 per cent. The minimum time 
required for initial egg laying was 
6 hours. 

To quote from the bulletin: “A 
comparison of the two methods 
shows reduction of approximately 50 
per cent...in the number of queens 
lost during introduction and an ap- 
proximate saving of 3% days in egg- 
laying time for queens introduced by 
the spray and direct-release method, 
as compared with the results obtained 
by the customary method, where the 
bees released the queens.”’ 

The bulletin concludes with a step- 
by-step illustrated direction for 
using the spray and direct-release 
method and should be of considerable 
interest to any one whose activities 
approach handling bees on a com- 
mercial scale. 


ABJ 


How Long Will 
Package Bees Live 


By Hy. W. Sanders, 
Manitoba. 


It looks as if we would have to en- 
large our ideas of how long pack- 
age bees will live, provided they 
have enough food. We have always 
considered that speed of delivery 
and quick hiving were essential to 
save them, but the following in- 
stance seems to indicate that with 
enough to eat, they will last con- 
siderable time. We have just re- 
turned from Texas with our annual 
truckload of bees, and while visiting 
with Mr. H, E. Graham for a few 
days, waiting for our load to be 
assembled, I noticed a crate of three 
packages in his warehouse. He told 
me that these had been ordered by 
a man in Nebraska and had been 
shipped on Friday, April 15. One 
of the packages had died, possibly, 
in Mr. Graham’s opinion through be- 
ing exposed to the sun, and the buyer 
refused the shipment. So it had 
been returned to Cameron, Texas, 
and reached there on Tuesday 19th. 

I asked Mr. Graham what he was 
going to do with it and he promptly 
offered to give it to me if it was of 
any use. So I took it, discarded the 
dead package and refilled the feed 


oe 
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cans. We left for home on Thursday 
night, April 21st and did our 1500 
miles in 60 hours, including all stops 
as well as customs at the border. 
These two packages had been put in 
the cab of the truck as the rest of 
the space was all occupied, and it 
was not until Monday 25th, after 
most of the other bees had _ been 
shaken, that they were attended to. 
I was pleased and surprised to find 
the package in fine shape with very 
few dead bees, and inspection since 
has shown that they are among the 
best in the yard. They were more 
than ten days in the package. 

Incidentally the refusal by the 
Nebraska beekeeper showed another 
reason why package shippers get 
grey hairs. He wrote and said that 
the bees must have A. F. B. because 
he could smell it. That was why he 
refused the shipment. Mr. Graham 
in his reply pointed out that even if 
his bees were affected with the dis- 
ease, (which was not the case), the 
smell would not have arisen from 
the package as it arises from dead 
brood and not adult bees. However we 
all know that if a package or a colo- 
ny dies from heat and the bees de- 
compose while wet, they can be most 
offensive. 

It looks from this instance that if 
package bees can be provided with 
plenty of feed in a form that will 
be available to the bees throughout 
their journey, they may be capable 
of being shipped much longer dis- 
tances than we now consider prac- 
tical. 
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Keeping Spare Queens 


A handy way to keep a few spare 
queens is to let some colonies start 
brood in shallow supers, then raise 
these supers above an excluder, take 
out a frame, divide the super in three 
compartments with tight division 
boards, bore a hole in each side, and 
one in the back for the center 
division and introduce cells, virgins 
or laying queens. Sometimes the 
center compartment will draw most 
of the bees, so give that compartment 
the least brood. 

These nuclei will take care of 
themselves when established, and if 
they need more bees, the young bees 
will come from below from the full 
colony. If they are crowded, the 
bees will go down into the full colony. 
Also, they carry food from below. 

You must put all cells or all virgins 
in one hive because if one becomes 
mated and starts to lay ahead of the 
others, the others become deserted. 
Also, if this reservoir is fixed before 
you have supered, you had better put 
on an excluder, an empty super of 
combs, then your mating or reservoir 
super with an excluder under it also. 

John Bruce, 
Illinois. 
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Your Honey Crop “ 
1938 
Depends upon your QUEENS. Replace all poor and failing QUEENS 
as soon as practical. 
I am specializing in queen-rearing. I have two well known queen- 
breeders (men who have spent years rearing queens for the market) 


and with our early honeyflows all queens are reared under natural 
conditions. They can’t be beat. 


Untested queens 50c each. 
$1.95. 


Dealers and buyers wanting 25 or more queens or packages, 
write for prices. 


Forehand’s Queens Since 1893 
N. FOREHAND 


341 CLAKE ST., DELAND, FLA. 


2-Lb. package of bees with queen 
3-Lb. package of bees with queen $2.55. 
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(They Speak for Themselves) 
3 BAND ITALIANS 
Twenty-three year a a breeder enables us to produce queens of the Highest Quality 
Many of our tome who have hopped around declare “‘Macks Queens are the 
lop We guarantee all queens to be purely mated, to be free of all infectious or 
contagiou disease and to give entire satisfaction They have to make Good or 
MACK will. You can’t go wrong with MACK Price balance season 50c each. 
HERMAN McCONNELL (The Bee and Honey Man) 
ROBINSON, ROUTE 2, ILLINOIS 
— 
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QUALITY and SERVICE 


have increased our business 1000 per cent in nineteen years. May we 
Three-band Italians 


with queen $2.55. Untested 


serve you with the best in packages and queens, 
2-lb package with queen $1.95. 3-lb. 


queens 50c each. 15% 


only. 


discount to dealers. 


J. M. CUTTS & SONS, R. No. 1, Montgomery, Ala. 
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Carefully Selected 
UALITY QUEENS 


JUNE 50 CENTS 
WIRE US YOUR ORDERS 
PROMPT SERVICE GUARANTEED 


The Puett Company, Hahira, Ga. 
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To assure yourself of obtaining the best of supplies, read 
the ads of A-B-J —when writing to them, mention A-B-J 
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FOR OUR DISTRIBUTORS 





a located, CONTINENTAL distributors carry a complete stock of honey cans and pails for 


immediate shipment. Consult this list for your nearest distributors when you need clean, bright, tight 


cans. They will be glad to serve you promptly. 


Write, wire, or telephone any of these Continental distributors for information on prices, sizes, 


terms or samples. 





PHOENIX, Ariz. 
QUICK SEED & FEED CO. 
ALAMEDA, Calif. 


F. E. BOYDEN—HANSEN CO. 


ALHAMBRA, Calif. 
B-Z-B HONEY CO. 


CHICO, Calif. 


THE DIAMOND MATCH CO* 


LOS ANGELES, Calif. 
BRYANT & COOKINHAM 
CALIFORNIA HONEY CO. 
HAMILTON & CO. 


LOS ANGELES HONEY CO. 


SUPERIOR HONEY CO. 


THE DIAMOND MATCH CO.* 


LONG BEACH, Calif. 
DELGADO & BRUCE, INC. 


SAN FRANCISCO, Calif. 
E. F. LANE & SON 


DENVER. Colo. 


COLORADO HONEY PRODUCERS ASSN, 


R. J. CHADBOURNE 


*(Round cans and pails only.) 


BOISE, Idaho 
REILLY, ATKINSON & CO., 


CHICAGO, III. 

A. I. ROOT CO. 
HAMILTON, II. 

DADANT & SONS 
DECATUR, Ind. 

THE BROCK STORE 
COUNCIL BLUFFS, lowa 

A. I. ROOT CO. OF IOWA 


SIOUX CITY, lowa 


SICUX HONEY ASSN. 
G. B. LEWIS CO. 


GRAND RAPDS, lowa 

A. G. WOODMAN CO. 
LANSING, Mich. 

M. H. HUNT & SON 
ONSTED, Mich. 

L. M. HUBBARD 


MOORHEAD, Minn. 


INC. 


NORTHWESTERN SUPPLY CO. 


WINONA, Minn. 
STANDARD LUMBER CO. 


HIGGINSVILLE, Mo. 
LEAHY MFG. CO. 
ALBANY, N. Y. 
G. B. LEWIS CO. 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
A. I. ROOT CO. 
FARGO, N. Dak. 
MAGILL & CO. 


GRAND FORKS, N. Dak. 
GORDON A. BELL 


SPRINGFIELD, Ohio 
G. B. LEWIS CO. 


SALT LAKE CITY, Utah 
MILLER HONEY CO. 


LYNCHBURG, Va. 
G. B. LEWIS CO. 


WATERTOWN, Wisc. 
G. B. LEWIS CO. 





CONTINENTAL CAN COMPANY 


4622 West North Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


WHEELING 


JEKSIEY CITY 


LOS ANGELES . 


ST. LOUIS 


CINCINNATI 
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For our June Crop and Market report, we asked re- 
porters to answer the following questions: 


1. How is the crop so far? 
2. How well are bees building up for the main flow. 
3. Honey plant conditions. 


4. How do you consider honey prospects compared 
to last year? 


5. Much honey left unsold? 
The Crop 


Naturally no indications of a crop in the northern 
sections except the stimulative flows in most sections 
have been satisfactory, being somewhat curtailed as to 
the amount of good to the bees owing to cold and damp 
weather in many sections. 


In the southeastern states it is doubtful whether the 
honey crop up to May 15 has been as good as last year 
and probably no better. This does not apply however, 
to Georgia which apparently has had a better crop than 
last year and to Florida which has at least had the equal. 

In the southern sections the flows have been prob- 
ably better than last year when conditions were very 
backward. This year they have been two weeks ahead. 

In Arizona, the early crop conditions have been cur- 
tailed on account of drought and in California sections 
the orange crop was very disappointing and sage also. 
Texas also reports early yields under par. 

All in all, it is likely that the early crop has not been 
the equal of last year owing particularly to the failure 
of the orange crop in California. 


Bees Building Up 


In practically all instances, the bees have been build- 
ing up in satisfactory fashion even during the cold, chilly 
weather. This is largely due to the fact that honey 
plants and flowers are from a week to two weeks ahead 
of time in all sections of the country. This has been 
particularly true in the southern sections where bees 
built faster than desired, especially in the package 
sections, being ready for ‘‘shaking” far ahead of shipping 
time. 

In the north central sections, as well as in the New 
England states, New York, etc. and farther west, con- 
ditions have been at least normal for bees and perhaps 
a little better than normal. Some swarming has already 
been reported in southern Minnesota and other similar 
sections. Cool weather, however, has been a drawback to 
the building up of package colonies. 


Honey Plants 


Many sections of the country last fall went into winter 
with a scarcity of honey plants, This was particularly 
true of the southern intermountain sections and some 
sections like northern Illinois and into Pennsylvania and 
eastern Ohio. 

This has been partly made uw by the extremely de- 
sirable weather this spring and most sections now re- 
porting honey plants at least 100 per cent. There is still 


a scarcity comparatively in Nebraska, Kansas and down 
into Oklahoma, as well as in some sections of Colorado. 
The same applies somewhat to western Dakotas and to 
Montana. However, on the whole, honey plants are far 
better than one would have realized last fall and in most 
sweet clover and white clover sections are really lux- 
uriant and perhaps from a week to ten days ahead of the 
usual blooming time. 


Prospects 


With conditions as reported above, one would natu- 
rally assume that prospects were desirable and such is 
the case. We would anticipate that the country over 
prospects are at least 125 per cent and perhaps even 
better than they were last year. In other words, the 
chances are for 25 to 50 per cent more honey than 
was harvested last year if the weather conditions are 
satisfactory and bees and plants carrv through to ulti- 
mate conclusions. 

Honey plant conditions seem to be particularly back 
ward in Alabama, Texas, Pennsylvania, perhaps northern 
Illinois, and some southeastern sections of Minnesota and 
the same plains area which suffered so badly from the 
drought last year and which has in many cases a scarcity 
of honey plants. So much so that some of the producers 
are moving into more promising sections. 

Naturally in the section of Mississippi and Alabama, 
most plants are out of blooming. Prospects in Texas 
look no more than normal, if they will even approach 
this. Georgia and Florida still have good anticipation 
for the balance of the season. 

Naturally, we all look to California as to what pros 
pects are to be for honey inasmuch as they are the first 
major flow state. Southern sections apparently are look 
ing for not any more than last year and perhaps much 
less. 

Central and northern sections apparently are satisfied 
that the average flow may come somewhere near last 
year and perhaps may be much better. One prominent 
man from California guesses the average for the entire 
state at about 80 per cent of last year. 

Naturally, the next thirty to sixty days are going to 
determine what the crop is going to be, It is our opinion 
that we will most likely have much more honey than last 
year with only a bare possibility of a shortage. Honey 
plants are there, bees are there and weather conditions 
so far have been satisfactory to bringing both of them 
up to a normal peak. 

The intermountain territory has had ample snows and 
irrigation possibilities are desirable with perhaps a little 
shortage in the available honey plants, owing to crop 
rotation changes. The Canadian provinces undoubtedly 
are better situated than a year ago when Saskatchewan 
and Alberta showed such drought conditions. Through- 
out all of these provinces, conditions are more nearly 
normal even in the dry sections of last year where sweet 
clover has come back remarkably. All in all, we believe 
that conditions are much more favorable than last year 
and at least as favorable as the year before. We can 
hope that we will have no such droughé hit us as was the 
case in 1934, 1935 and 1936. 





WANTED — HONEY 


Jewett & Sherman Co. 
Milwaukee, Cleveland, Kansas City, Brooklyn 





Renew Your Subscription 
Write for Our Special Club Offers 
AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL 


Iverson Honey Company (Not Inc. 
wcoassor to 
Edwin H. Guertin, 201 N. Wells St., Chicago 
Extracted Honey bought and sold 
Referrace: First National Bank of Chicage. 
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= BEEKEEPER’S EXCHANGE 





Copy for this department must reach us 
not later than the fifteenth of each month 
preceding date of issue. If intended for 
classified department, it should be so stated 
when advertisement is sent. 

Rates of advertising in this classified de- 
partment are seven cents per word, includ- 
ing name and address. Minimum ad, ten 
words. 

As a measure of precaution to our readers, 
we require reference of all new advertisers. 
To save time, please send the name of your 
bank and other references with your copy. 

Advertisers offering used equipment or 
bees on combs must guarantee them free 
from disease, or state exact condition, or 
furnish certificate of inspection from author- 
ized inspector. Conditions should be stated 
to insure that buyer is fully informed. 





“BEES “AND QUEENS 





BEGINNER’S BEST BET-——-High quality 


Italian queens. One standard comb with 
honey and brood, 2 pounds of bees, queen 
loose and laying, $2.45 each. Extra queens 
50c each, Ephardt’s Honey Farms, Luling, 


Louisiana, 


ITALIAN QUEENS--50c each. Ralph J. Dear- 
ing, 94 Deerhurst Blvd., Kenmore, N. Y. 


REAL PETS—-Brown’s Stingless Bees. Good 
honey gatherers, non-swarmers. Season's 

price $1 a queen; over 10, 90c¢ each. Brown's 

Apiary, Cape May Court House, N. J. 


EMPIRE STATE STRAIN ITALIANS. Bred 
for honey production, 50c each. Coggshall 
& Son, Groton, N. 


JTILITY BEAUTY STRAIN* Pure Italians. 
Select young queens 50c; tested $1.00. 
Wallace R. Smith, Mt. Vernon, Ind. 


QUEENS, young thrifty Italians that will 
please you. Hafley Bros., Gause, Texas. 


CHOICE QUEENS from scientifically select- 

ed three-banded Italian and Caucasian stor k, 
75e; 6 or more, 50c each. E. J. McNay, 
Davis, California, 


PACKAGE BEES AND QUEENS~—~Italian or 

Caucasian. 2 Ib. package with untested 
queen $1.95; 3 lb. package and untested 
queen $2.55. Untested queens 50c. Guar- 
anteed. Crenshaw County Apiaries, Rutledge, 
Alabama. 


GOLDEN ITALIAN QUEENS that produce 

workers very gentle to handle, good honey 
watherers Health certificate Satisfaction 
yuaranteed, Select tested $1.50; tested 
$1.00; untested 50c. D. T. Gaster, Rt. 2, 
Randleman, N. C. 


LEATHER COLORED ITALIAN QUEENS. 
Fifty cents each. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Diemer Bee Co., Liberty, Mo. 


LONG-TONGUED = Caucasian Bees and 
Queens. Gentle, prolific, hardy. Better honey 
gatherers, winter better Queens 50c each. 
15% discount to dealers. P. B. Skinner 
Bee Co., Greenville, Ala. 
CAUCASIAN Package Bees and Queens for 
June delivery. 2-lb. package $1.95; 3-lb. 
package $2.55. Untested queen 50e each. 
Prompt shipment. Tillery Brothers, Rt. 4, 
Box 132, Greenville, Ala. 


FOR FINE PACKAGE BEES AND QUEENS 
of the three band Italian stock. Let us 

fill your order. Carolina Apiaries, A. E. 

Cardner, Mgr., Rt. 5, Burlington, N. C. 








GOLDEN QUEENS, excellent quality that 
produce hardy, gentle workers, personally 
reared. Untested 50c; tested $1.00. Health 
certificate. Satisfaction guaranteed. O. E. 
Brown, Route 1, Asheboro, N. C. 
ITALIAN BEES that please. Limited number 
select queens, 75c each. 
Reacroft, Reynoldsville, Pa. 








MILLER BROTHERS, Three Rivers, Texas. 
Only exclusive Caucasian breeders west 

of the Mississippi. Packages with queens in- 
troduced. 








GOLDEN ITALIAN QUEENS of fine quality. 
Select untested 50c each. Carolina Bee 
Farm, W. O. Curtis, Mgr., Graham, N. C, 





FOR A GOOD HONEY CROP try our Three- 
Banded Italians. Alamance Bee Company, 
Graham, N. C. 





EXTRA YELLOW Italian Queens that pro- 

duce bees a little more yellow than three- 
banded; more gentle and just as good workers. 
Untested 50c each; tested $1.00. Health 
certificate and satisfaction. Hazel V. Bonke- 
meyer, Randleman, N. C., Route 2. 








HONEY FOR ‘SALE 











HONEY FOR SALE—We buy and sell all 
kinds, carloads and less. The John G. 

Paton Company Inc. 630 Fifth Avenue, 

New York, N. Y. 

FANCY TUPELO and Light Amber Honey 
for sale. Barrels and 60’s. Marks Tupelo 

Honey Co., Apalachicola, Fla. 


FOR SALE—150 cans white clover honey, 
1937 crop. Ralph Blackman, Portland, Mich. 


CAR LOTS of California Honey for sale 

Orange, Sage and Buckwheat. Wm. 
Atchley, 132 Campus Ave., UPLAND, CALI- 
FORNIA. 


LIGHT AMBER Mangrove honey in new 
sixties. Peter W. Sowinski, Fert Pierce, 
Florida. 





HOWDY’S HONEY: Small lot of white clover 
and amber, mixed extracted in sixties still 
on hand. Howard Potter, Ithaca, Michigan. 





WELL RIPENED clover extracted sixties 
8c; amber 7%c. H. G. Quirin, Bellevue, 
Ohio. 





FOR SALE—Northern white extracted and 
comb honey. 
M. W. Cousineau, Moorhead. Minn. 








CHOICE Michigan Clover Honey. New 60’s. 
David Running, Filion, Michigan. 








HONEY FOR SALE—AIl kinds, any quan- 
tity. H.&S. Honey and Wax Company, 
Inc., 265-267 Greenwich Street, New York. 








HONEY PACKERS—Write us for prices on 

carload lots of California and Western 
Honeys. We stock all varieties. HAMILTON 
& COMPANY, 108 West Sixth St., Los 
Angeles, ( California. 











FOR SALE—Fancy, well ripened, white 
sweet clover honey in 60-lb. cans. Extra 
good quality. Dadant & Sons, Hamilton, Ill. 


WHITE sweet clover extracted in new six- 

ties. Prices reasonable. Case or ton lots. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Harry C. Kirk, Arm- 
strong, lowa. 





AMBER HONEY Fine quality. Next crop 
will be ready May 15th. Harry Spooner, 

Stephens, Arkansas. 

FOR SALE—Honey by the carload. Imperial 
Valley Beekeepers Association, 847 Heber 

Avenue, Calexico, California. 





HONEY AND BEESWAX WANTED 


WANTED—Carlots honey; also beeswax, 

any quantity. Mail samples, state quan- 
tity and price. Bryant & Cookinham, Inc., 
Los Angeles, California. 








WANTED—Comb, chunk comb, white and 
light amber extracted honey. Any amount 
Central Ohio Apiaries, Millersport, Ohio. 


WANTED—White and Amber Extracted 

Honey, any quantity; also beeswax. 
Write THE FRED W. MUTH CO., Pearl 
and Walnut Sts., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


= “FOR SALE. 





BEE SUPPLIES, honey pails and jars. Cash 

paid for all grades of honey 
A. Tennenhouse, 12213, 12th St. Detroit, 
Michigan. 





100 COLONIES of bees, no foulbrood. Prefer 
to sell without boxes. F. A. Rojina, 
Excelsior, Minn., Tel. 550Y. 


TWO “HUNDRED COLONIES of ny in fine 
shape for a honeyflow. No disease. Harry 
Spooner, Stephens, Arkansas. 


FOR SAL E—A Hershiser wax press and 172 
unbound zine queen excluders. A 1 con- 

dition. S. D. Clark, Bayfield, Wis. 

WIL L SEL L all or part small alii out- 
fit, Gulf Coast state, Key 10, American 

Bee ‘Journal. 


2 ROSEDALE. UNC APPING PLANES Ss. . Lewwe 
size. Used one day. Half price. Edw. 
Klein, Gurnee, Ill. 
FOR SALE OR TRADE—One Rietsche 
foundation press. 
Archie Spaulding, Bridger, Montana. 





2000 NEW FRAMES wired and fitted with 

Chrysler’s wired foundation. 200 supers 
nailed and painted. 50 covers and 50 bot- 
toms. Also wax press and 1200 lb. honey 
tank. Will sell all or part. Sun Glow 
Apiaries, 8-330 Donald St., Winnipeg, Man. 


WAN TED 




















WANTED—Original poems, songs, for im- 

mediate consideration. Send poems to 
Columbian Music Publishers Ltd., Dept. P18, 
Toronto, Canada. 


WANTED TO BUY—=300 to 500 colonies of 

bees in good nectar yielding territory. 
Lastern states preferred. Address full par- 
ticulars and bottom price to Box 46, Idaho 
Falls, Idaho. 


WANTED—GOOD man to run bees on 
hares for several years in Southwest. 
Write J. P. care American Bee Journal. 


- SUPPLIES 





FOR SALE—Comb foundation at money- 

saving prices. Plain, wired and thin 
section, wax worked at lowest rates. Combs 
and cappings rendered. E. S. Robinson, 
Mayville, N. Y. 





ATTRACTIVE PRICES on bee supplies and 
comb foundation. Send for catalog. Saves 
you money. THE FRED W. MUTH CO., 
Pearl and Walnut Sts., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
FOR SALE—Queen mailing cages. Material, 
workmanship and service all guaranteed. 
Write for quantity prices. : 
Hamilton Bee Supply Co., Almont, Mich. 











$11.00 is our price for working 100 pounds 

of your wax into medium brood. Our 
large modern bee hive factory is manned 
by experienced workers milling thousands 
of pounds of comb fourdation aud hundreds 
of thousands of board feet of lumber into 
beehives annually. Quality at Low Cost is 
our motto. Free catalogue. Free shipping 
tags for your wax. The Walter T. Kelley 
Co., Paducah, Kentucky. 


PIERCE QUEEN grafting tools end electric 
uncapping knives. Free illustrated de- 
scriptions. 340 Crosby St., Altadena, Calif. 





DIFFERENT, that’s all. Written and pub- 
lished for the instruction of beekeepers. 
2 pages of breezy entertaining beekeeping 

comment each month. One year, $1.00; two 

years, $1.50. Sample, 3c stamp. 
The Beekeepers Item, San Antonio, Texas. 





YOUR WAX WORKED into quality medium 

brood foundation for 15c pound; 100 
pounds $11.00; thin super 22c. For sale 
medium brood 10 pounds $5.00. Fred Peter- 
son, Alden, lowa. 








SAVE MONEY WITH ry ‘RIETSCHE FOUN- 
DATION PRESS. WAX WORKED INTO 
FOUNDATION MEDIUM BROOD lic LB; 

100 LBS. $11.00; THIN SUPER 22c MADE 

ON NEW ROLLER MILLS 
JOHN STEGEDIRK, HUBBARD, IOWA 
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MISCELLANEOUS IS hinged so that it can Dt etl aown yA ri ‘ u ry; ay nave another 

















giving ires icc’ t the hive fol “ti and tor honey, Mmasmuch as 
PLANS FOR POULTRY HOUSES—All operations. The front entrance i ne of the youngsters show remark- 
styles; 150 illustrations. Tells you the type : ee xs ; ‘ : P - . +h , ‘ 
to build for your particular locality. Secret composed of some filleen or twenty able aptitude in this CIreClIOn as 
of getting winter eggs, and copy of “In- small hol about bee ‘ and ittie beekeepel and producers ol 
land.” Send 25c. : ° ; ‘ . . 
Inland Poultry Journal, Spencer, Indiana capable of being « ed Dy a ing iversiied honey proauct 
——__——_—_—_—__—— —— —_—- door. No packing or wrapping | tio} il ‘ j 
THE BEE WORLD—The leading bee journal : torte Freparations are well under way 
in Great Britain and the only international used and the rong colonies go early thi : in the Pacific North 
: bee review in existence. Specializes in the through the winter in ¢ d condition ; ‘ ; - P ‘ t 
j world’s news in both science and practice of The Ae f nes and no found vais 0 Give COSCEVING SWEntOn 
: apiculture. Specimen copy, post free, 12 cents here are no - and n wines young beekeeping in a special 
; stamps. Membership of the Club, including tion, the be Dullding their comi : s ; 


subscription to the paper, 10/6. The Apis to the undez e of the ton ; they ra and honey division of the 4-H 
Club, The Way’s End, Foxton, Royston, ; ’ _— : oli a ae | ti 


L : ( ib eXhibition that will be a high- 
} Herts, England. wisn. \ . 
ciao : , FS Ol the va Ww ern aushington 
CARTONS for Cut Comb Honey. New attrac- In the majority of the hives, th lair at Puyallup this autumn 
tive designs with your name and addres combs are built crosswise, lhe . 
Low prices. Fast service. Samples on re- leepest c¢ mbs n the center al lhe 4-H Club shows the labor and 
quest. May Carton Co., Box 257, Traverse Uce SLU CUMS ALG ith UN —-s ; ‘ e 4 ‘ 
City, Mich. the mallest ons it the two end i l jiai pul i Ol the heaithy 


-__o = =e t to il ‘ them for « b and rosy-cheeked iris, and 
LABELS—NEW DESIGNS. ALSO SHIP- It is easy _s : ’ ae ‘ S nts 
PING TAGS. Samples free. Thought- larvat and jueen cel \ ittie LOSLC] eal 











j iy Mvers ol Lhe a‘ inp 
gift, 50 Presque, Rochester, New York mok« , P paper e} n honey A twig is bent,” 
BOOK BARGAIN—Very slightly damaged ‘“#PCP Wilh Causi - 2 . you know, perhaps finer honey will 
copies of Beekeeping in the South by Ken- off the comb r tne Der may we be oduced, lt ent, the zeal 
neth Hawkins, cloth bound, published to sell es v bi hed de vit he finve) s 
at $1.25, price postpaid only 29 cents. aah “ualape apenas cauten Pet aie . Abide TMCV Ol Uh i-1i Club 
American Bee Journal, Hamilton, II or caused to move about by b -_ : ! ivain exhibit I year al the 
— ae A SOITILY yn tne Chinese ees, LA 
t BEEGONE Takes Off Honey. Pint sample +7" . ‘ a ; v\ ington display ol honey prod 
: 60c prepaid. Honey House, Adrian, Mich. altnoug! ney ‘ ! ; . 
At , OVUilit Ol if li Pet | Ucilclous 
viciously, are te \ t nanate 
“YE OLDEN TIMES” straw beehives at- and } “ng ronal . 4} , veel irom their well Kept hive; 
tract customers at honey tands. Also and nae Osh iensBeat - ( 1 exti hol fine 
charming for gardens. Photo free. G ot box Nive and transterred tnen . ait ‘ i hey, and fine 
Korn, Berrien Springs, Mich to modern hive without the use of ltalian bees, all ac radi 0 Hoyle, 
———— = veil or smoke. r according’ to the education and 
H B k . ° A 1 , l i wra Ol cir elder 
, > » Ce | 
ee ¢ epine in queen Cé are ae royeaq and tne While Casn award ire Hhoniihal ib 
Fukien Province swarms may easily be captured, and Lhe boys and pirl vyrouping of bes 
/ hived in neé hi The newly and their honey, y¢ iterest and ex 
= * : a captured varm V1 LO] »U ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ ire . n the 
This is the title of a reprint from, ga cy oo y ; eee eee — Soe S 
“The China Journal” published in». er on 4, e9 og ; he fair, and their exhibitions of 
March. It is written by Prof. Claude ”" eee ‘ W and dark amber honey, granu 
ligra y beekes ! 





R. Kellogg, Dept. Biology, Tso-Hsin migratory beekeepins PRLUICCE i honey, one-pound I 
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4 heng, Fukien Christian University, DY Ue large VCCKe » Four hive ring, and 


and riving healthy 
Foochow, China. are carried at once, two on eacn end queens and their hard-working colo 
Beekeeping in Fukien Province is t a carrying pole, and, during the i, viewed with the most wrapt 
being carried on today much as it has ee oe te ometimi eC Miwida. 1 enthusi 
been for the past hundreds of years. strings of load-bearers Carrying hive 
The following, written about 232 to their new destination, often 
A. D., might have been written about ‘V&"ty or more miles away, — pene? —s 0 pectaculal 
beekeeping there today; “In the The main crop i chi and nee SCM ; highhighting the 
process of rearing wild honeybee lungan in May and Ju In Nove ney products ¢ © youngslel 
for domestication at home, the people ber the loquat and the t ant y with their sewing and cooking 
make a wooden box in which several furnish nectar to provid ( nd their own specially raised 
holes are bored, Inside the box they winter and in ea ring the ra ck, is unde) able direction 
place some honey and catch the bees. and mustard provide nectar and f A. M. Richa n, of Tacoma, 


These bees, after a day or so, will al iperintend 
fly out and bring materials for Fukien has : ng sé n of bloom! and Reed 
making honey. The amount made _ plants, most of vy h produ tt : saint dlaaeal 
depends upon the prosperity of the urplus. It er to produc 
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pleasing in shape, in striking con- e extremely young, ina 
trast to the ugly boxes and “log ' the 4-H Club itself has a 
gums” found in other countries. ection composed of wee folk 
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They average a little higher in ind friends of the 
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SUCCESSFUL BEEKEEPERS 


Who Demand QUALITY and DELIVERY ON 
TIME Buy Our 


GOLDEN BEES 


Large, gentle, and Super-Productive! 
Original Italian stock but improved and 
bred up over a long period of years. Every queen 
is young, powerfully productive, and personally reared. 


Queens 50c ea. postpaid. In lots of less than 5, 60c. 2-lb. pkg. bees 
with queen $1.95. 3-lb. pkg. bees with queen $2.55. Quantity dis- 
counts to dealers. 


Spoerri Apiaries, St. Bernard, P. 0., Louisiana 


y__|N 


Announcing 


1938 Promotion 


Programs 
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HONEY HARVEST WEEK—October 24-29 
very Institute member, new or old, will be furnished with 
quantity of streamers for store window free of charge. 
RECIPE CONTEST 
A contest designed to promote greater use of HONEY in 
Cookery will be sponsored again in connection with the Na- 
tional Beekeepers’ Conference December 5-7. 


See page 261 in this issue of American Bee Journal for more 
information, New and more complete details will appear 
in next month’s issue 
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AMERICAN HONEY INSTITUTE 


MADISON, WISCONSIN 
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Stronger 
Colonies 


Bigger Honey 
Crops 


Gentler Bees 


Try our prolific well bred three 
banded Italian queens, 50c ea. 


Prompt delivery 
No disease 


¢ 


H. C. SHORT 
FITZPATRICK, ALA. 


PUT TTT TS TTT STMT Te TTT) TTT 
BUY 


JOY QUEENS 


Leather colored 
Stock gentle and good honey gather- 
ers. 50c each. 


JOY APIARIES, BELLEVILLE, ILL. 


MUSH ss MM sus 
“She-Sults-Me” Queens 


Most excellent strain, 
three-banded stock. One 
queen 75c, 3 for $2.00. 
Stamps taken for single 
queen. Koolairy veil 
$1.50 postpaid. SAFIN 
cage 15c ten for $1.00. 


ALLEN LATHAM, 


Norwichtown, Conn. 


ATTENTION! 


This little ad may be hard to see and you 
may overlook it, but you can’t overlook the 
value of Stevenson’s line bred Goldens. They 
won't let you. 

QUEENS 50c; 2-lb. pkg. with queen $1.95; 
3-lb. $2.65. 

STEVENSON’S APIARIES 
Westwego, La. 
Descriptive circular supplied. 








TOT eT food 


PITT eT eT 











j —_— : { 
' ALONZO MsKAY 
Rt t 


. Vicksburg, Miss. ' 








3-Banded Italian Bees and Queens 


For a good honey crop make sure you buy 
good bees and queens and to assure you of 
it try our strain. They work good in damp 
cool weather. No disease, satisfaction guar- 
anteed. Write for circular. 
15% Discount to Dealers. 
ALAMANCE BEE COMPANY, 

Geo. Elmo Curtis, Mgr. Graham, N. C. 








_MOTT’S Northern Bred Italians | 

JUNE, JULY | 
1, $1.00; 2 or more 75c each; 50, 

| 70c; 100, 65c¢ each; Fair to good 

| breeders, $2.00, $3.00, $5.00; Virgins 

| 40c. Free list and literature. 

| 


E. E. MOTT, Glenwood, Mich. U.S. A. 
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Fancy Golden Italian anal poo | PN SEN’ S: A 


ntestec ; Tested $1.00; Breeders Package Bees and Queens 


$3.00 to $5.00 each. These queens build i. 
Guilford Apiaries, Guilford College, W. C. “RIGHT NOW SERVICE” 
—) 

















colonies that it is a pleasure to work 
with. Good honey producers. 
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NS 
7 . QUEENS SOc EACH QUEENS 
QUEENS 50c SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 
2 Lb. Packages with Queens 3 Lb. Packages with Queens 
Our queen yard will continue to 
operate all summer, producing the 1-10 $2.00 each 1-10 $2.65 each 
— queens 4 the season. May we 11-100 1.85 each 11-100 228 each 
ee a aa 101-up 1.75 each 101-up 2.40 h 
ROSSMAN & LONG on 
P. O. Bor 133 Moultrie, Ga. 8 2 Lb. Booster Packages 3 Lb. Booster Packages 
Queenless (Queenless) 
xa 1-10 $1.50 each 1-10 $2.15 each 
: PACKAGE BEES and QUEENS 11-100 1.35 each 11-100 2.00 each 
. Orders shipped the day received 101-up 1.25 each 101-up 1.90 each 


2 lb. pkg. with young laying queen, 5 
$1.95 each; 3 lb. $2.55. Each addi- 
tional Ib. bees 60c. Queens 50c each. 


q 
15% Discount to dealers 
, Luverne, Alabama 


Where those good QUEENS and PACKAGE BEES come from 


JENSEN’S APIARY COMPANY 


BOX 305, MACON, MISSISSIPPI 


SBS 














BR 
B 8 Home of “MAGNOLIA ST. qT E" Strain Italians. 
t a’a"a'a’a'a'a'a'a'a'a'a's x aa "a'a"a"a'a'a’n’a’s'a’n’s’a'a'a'a'a’a'a'a'0"0'0' PYVYVYVVV eye ye vy . YY VYYYYYYYY vv as . YYYYY ‘a’a'a'a'a'a'a's's vv YvYYY" YYYYYYv" YYVY" a 
“Queens Begs E==mmstichattscnts SnAr : 
THREE BAND ITALIANS 4 


We mate all our queens from strong 3 


“BEES AND QUEENS 


standard frame nuclei. Large size. > 
anda Prolific, Gentle, Yellow 3-Banded Italian Stock 
Young laying queens 50e¢ i 
2 lb. package, queen $1.95 Queens, untested, each $ .40 
3 lb. package, queen $2.55 Queens, tested, each * 1.00 | 
Prompt delivery. Guaranteed to please [wo pound package with untested queen 1.50 > 
Three pound package with untested queen 2.00 | 
GOOCH APIARIES Queenless package substract price of queen A 


FARMERSVILLE, TEXAS 


BEE SUPPLIES} °° 


0C.20 0 C0 0G 0G 0G 00 


DANIELS’ APIARIES, Picayune, Miss. 















































—S>) 
A. H. RUSCH & SON CO. 
REEDSVILLE, WISCONSIN Att ti 
Manufacturers :: :: :: Jobbers en ion, 
alance seas »ach. 4 
4 for balance of season 50c eac . , 
15% discount to Queen dealers. No } Our hives are full of baby bees to fill your June 
disease. A square deal. { P k d 
C G. ELLISON & SONS, Belton, S. C. $ ackage Orders. 
(rr re) 
(1 to 9) (10 to 24) (25 or more) 
io >\ 2-lb. package with queen $2.10 each $2.00 each $1.90 each 
. ' 3-lb. package with queen 2.65 each 2.55 each 2.40 each 
QUEENS! QUEENS! i-lb package with queen 3.10 each 3.00 each 2.85 pees 
Select untested queens as good as : 
money can buy. Guaranteed live de- And here is a package to store honey immediately 5-lb be« four frames brood and 
livery. Our queens are reared right. queen (1 to 9) $5.10 each; (10 or more) $5.00 each 
50c each postpaid. 
15% discount to dealers QUEENS 
ALABAMA APIARIES (1 to 9) (10 to 24) (25 or more) 
Mt. Pleasant, Alabama Select untested queer 50c each 47¢ each 45c¢ each 
\\ A Delivery: Queer by mail; Packages Expre charges collect; all loss replaced 
promptly, express prepaid Requests for replacement of packages must be ac- 
sasoetoes KKK KE KK KK KD oagoetosloatoeteete companied by Express Bad Order Report properly made out Dead queens must be 
ae oe > 
‘4 < returned. 
£ QUEENS < 
z Genuine Three-Banded Italians 4 t i, e ° s 
x Service and Quality Guaranteed. ? m H G | A 
> 4 Untested 50c each. Tested $1.00. ? °o ain $s oney ir piaries 
2 15% Discount to Dealers “4 
< ; 8. 
% LITTLE BROS.  Sumterville, Ala. + Hamburg, La. 
* ee 
oeleeloetosloetostostoston’ Noeleeloeteetecter ootes "oe Are elee ee teeteerostone ‘NS 4} 
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The Postscript : 
Gossip About the Office in the Making of the Magazine | 
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Henry Brown, of Cape May Court House, New Jersey, 
takes exception to my comment on the so-called “sting- 
less bees” and offers to convince me that there are sting- 
less bees in New Jersey. 

My definition of a stingless bee is one that has no 
stinger. He differs with me in that he is willing to 
recognize a bee as stingless when it shows little incli- 
nation to use that organ. Anyway, Henry, we all admire 
those gentle bees that forget what the implement was 
intended for. 


So many urgent requests for seed of the Zofka red 
clover continue to reach me that I must repeat here that 
seed is not available at the present time. It is a new 
crop and has not as yet been grown in large quantity. 
Edward H. Kellner, of Czechoslovakia, writes me _ that 
there is none to be had in the country of its origin. He 
says that the supply at its best was very scarce. 

hie ABI 

Carl M. Teasley, of Ooltewah, Tennessee, tells an in- 
teresting experience of cutting a bee tree in February 
and saving the bees. He even reared a young queen 
with which to requeen the colony. Sounds a bit early to 
those of us who live farther north to be transferring 
bees and reaying queens. A few hundred miles makes a 
big difference in the climate. 





In the Southeast from Washington to the Carolinas 
there are some very old hedges of box. While tender to 
frost, in suitable climates box is much used in ornamental 
gardening and is long lived. 

D. W. Taylor, of Washington, D. C., calls attention to 
the fact that the bees work on box in early spring when 
both nectar and pollen are so important for brood rear- 
ing. There are a number of plants used in ornamental 
gardening which are valuable to the bees and which 
would be better known to the beekeepers if they were 
more plentiful. 


A Florida beekeeper who wishes to try the stingless 
bees of the tropics asks where the Vy can be obtained. They 
can only be admitted to this country by permission of 
the Bureau of Entomology at Washington and applica- 
tion must be made there. However, I do not happen 
to know the name of any one in Central or South 
America who might be able to supply the stingless bees. 
Can any reader provide this information? 

J. B. Douglas, of Bonita, Arizona, sends me a specimen 
of bladder-pod (Lesquerella) which blooms in freezing 
weather. It very probable that bladder-pods are 
of more value to the beekeepers of the West than they 


This 


seems 


realize. one is found on drv hills from Nebraska 
and Kansas through Colorado and New Mexico to Ari- 
zona. Readers who have access to the 1930 edition of 


American Honey Plants will find it described on page 54. 


One species of bladder-pod is reported by H. B, Parks 
as common in South Texas and as the source of 
surplus honey in early spring. At times an average of 
a super per colony has been secured in the vicinity of 
Uvalde. <A better knowledge of the minor plants which 
yield occasional surplus would greatly increase the pros- 
perity of our industry. 


some 


forage plants in our honey 
plant test plots this year. Ineluded are the Kent wild 
white clover and the bird’s-foot trefoil recommended to 
New York farms by Prof. Johnstone-Wallace, as well as 
the yellow flowered alfalfa, the annual alpha sweet 
clover and some others 


There are s¢ veral new 


Since the welcome rains of April and May have 
changed the prospects in this neighborhood so completely, 
the Iowa Beekeepers’ Association has made plans for a 
summer meeting at Pellett Gardens on Thursday, July 
14. It is to be hoped that the weather will be more favor- 
able than at the time of the former meeting in 1936, 
when it was so extremely hot and vegetation was show- 
ing such bad effects from the drought. 

Rain has made a great change, not only in the appear- 


ance of the country but in the state of mind of the 
people. After all, we are still dependent upon the 
weather. 

- ABJ 





Tuesday, June 14, is the date of the annual field day 
for the Iowa Horticultural Society and its affiliated 
branches. At that time all meet together at the College 
of Agriculture at Ames to see the work of the college 
which is of interest to this group. Visits are made to the 
gardens, the greenhouses, the vegetable and fruit plots 
and to the apiary. This appears to be a unique arrange- 
ment, but it serves to provide opportunity for members 
of the different groups to become acquainted and to 
learn what the others are doing. 

a = 1} J 





An interesting letter comes from a Georgia corre- 
spondent, who tells of the problems in beekeeping in a 
region with good honey flows in early spring and late fall, 
but with nothing between. With a long summer during 
which there is no bloom of honey plants of importance, 
there is urgent need to find something to fill in the gap. 
Cases like this emphasize the need of a constructive pro- 
gram of bee pasture improvement, 


_ 1B 





Perhaps if our beekeeping organizations would get 
into closer touch with the agronomists it might be pos- 
sible to work out programs of mutual benefit to the bee- 
keepers and the farmers. More and more specialists 
are coming to realize the need of bees in the pollination 
of a great variety of crops. This knowledge makes it 
easier for the beekeepers to get attention when they 
seek assistance from specialists in the agricultural in- 
stitutions. 

— 


A country school teacher brought her pupils for a 
visit to our little farm recently. They were interested 
in many things, including the wild flowers, but the 
teacher reports that the thing which excited them most 
and which they continue to talk about was the bees. To 
look into the hive and see the young bees in the cells and 
> “ the queen, provided a long to be remembered 
thrill. 





Beekeepers of Wisconsin and Minnesota, as well as 
Iowa, have found it to their advantage to affiliate with 
other groups to their mutual profit. Results have been 
such as to encourage those of other states to seek simi- 
lar cooperation. As the relation of bees to flowers be- 
comes better understood, this kind of co-ordination of 
association activities is greatly encouraged. 
- "1D. 

One of the first colonies put to the test for disease 
resistance in 1935 now has a queen of the fourth vener- 
ation of the same stock yet there has been no recurrence 
of American foulbrood. This colony very successfully 
removed all trace of the disease within a short time and 
demonstrated beyond question that some bees are able 
to withstand a heavy exposure quite successfully. The 
problem now is to breed a strain of bees which will in- 
sure that an entire apiary will behave in the 
manner. 





Same 


FRANK C. PELLETT, Atlantic, Iowa. 








